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TASK FOR EDUCATION 

N™ that the war is well over, we, 

the people, are beginning to 
realize that peacetime problems, as 
well as wartime difficulties, “try men’s 
souls but test their genius also.” Per- 
haps the challenge might be summed 
up in the words of that immortal presi- 
dent of another reconstruction era, 
Abraham Lincoln, who declared: “It 
is for us the living, rather, to be dedi- 
cated....to the unfinished - work 
which they who fought . . ... have thus 
far so nobly advanced.” 

To the achievement of these ends, 
education should be recognized as an 
instrument of major import. The past 
decade and a half have shown what a 
powerful influence education can be 
when misdirected. The gruesome evi- 
dence lies in areas of battered lands, 
in ruined cities, in stricken homes, in 
the seared hearts and the countless 
dead, bearing mute testimony of the 
tragic holocaust necessary to regain 
peace for the democratic-minded of 
the world. Education has always been, 


since primitive times, the instrument 
of the human race for achieving its 
social and material objectives. This 
nation, great in war, must be equally 
great in peace, in lighting the way for 
the confused and troubled nations of 
the world. In this process education, 
broadly conceived, must play a lead- 
ing part. 

Long ago there lived in Greece an 
old philosopher, Diogenes, well re- 
membered in story for his earnest 
search, with the help of a lantern, for 
an “honest man.” His fame is not, 
however, limited to this escapade. 
He is the author of the significant 
observation that “the foundation of 
every state is’ the education of its 
youth.” 

In this direction, the United States 
can continue to lead the, way for na- 
tions everywhere, ever mindful that 
education must be broadly conceived 
of, not as a propagandistic device for 
furthering the wholly selfish and pow- 
er-thirsty lust of evil-minded men in 
positions of dictatorial control, but as 
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a democratic learning process directed 
toward achieving the greatest good for 
all people. 


THE NEED FOR PEACE AND 
Wor.Lp UNDERSTANDING 


 peseceng to think about for Amer- 
icans is contained in the states- 
manlike tenor of China’s President 
Chiang Kai-shek’s message to the 
soldiers and civilians of his country 
following the close of World War II, 
as recorded in Contemporary China, a 
reference digest published by Chinese 
News Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. He speaks thus: 


We have won the victory. But it is not 
yet the final victory. The universal power of 
righteousness has not simply achieved one 
more triumph. We and the people of all the 
world fervently hope that this war may be 
the last war in which civilized nations en- 


It is my sincere belief that all men on 


earth—wherever they live, in the East or’ 


the West, and whatever the color of their 
skin may be—will someday be linked to- 
gether in close fellowship like members of 
one family. World war is indivisible, and 
world peace, too, is indivisible. This has en- 
couraged international understanding and 
mutual trust which will serve as a powerful 
barrier against future wars. 

I am deeply moved when I think of the 
teachings of Jesus Christ that we should do 
unto others as we would have them do unto 
us and love our enemies. My fellow-country- 
men know that to “remember not evil 
against others” and ‘‘do good to all men” 
are the highest virtues taught by our own 
sages. We have always said that the violent 
militarism of Japan is our enemy, not the 
people of Japan. Although the armed forces 
of the enemy have been defeated and must 
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be made to observe strictly all the terms of 
surrender, yet we should not for a moment 
think of revenge or heap abuses upon the in- 
nocent people of Japan. We can only pity 
them because they have been so sadly de- 
ceived and misled, and hope that they will 
break away from the wrongdoings and crimes 
of their nation. Let all our fellow-citizens, 
soldiers and civilians, remember this. 


One of the ways of obtaining a basis 
for permanent peace will be the 
achievement of a greater world under- 
standing. Perhaps a helpful factor in 
the achievement of this objective will 
be an understanding of other religions. 
The editor has been reading Many 
Creeds, One Cross by Christopher E. 
Storrs, recently published by Mac- 
millan Company. This volume draws 
together a brief historical develop- 
ment of the various religions of the 
world, including Christianity, Hindu- 
ism, Buddhism, Mohammedanism, 
Confucianism, Shintoism, and the re- 
lated offshoots of these various reli- 
gions. A reading of this book will show 
that, in moving toward a world under- 
standing of foreign peoples, it is not 
enough to study their social and eco- 
nomic problems, their political histo- 
ries, their music, art, and national 
dress. Storrs, too, believes that one of 
the most fundamental bases for under- 
standing -other peoples, especially 
the Orientals, is a conception of the 
feelings, emotions, urges, and loyalties 
built up through their religious beliefs 
and practices. This significant sen- 
tence, taken from Mr. Storrs’s book, is 
intriguing: “Japan has had many an 
Isaiah to encourage patriotic fervor, 
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but never, I think, a Jeremiah to utter 
warnings and woe.” 


RECRUITMENT FOR TEACHING 


7 task of recruiting and prepar- 
ing effectively the large number 
of capable teachers required to fill the 
needs of schools represents one of the 
foremost and most acute problems in 
American education. 

The deep inroads made in the teach- 
ing staffs of schools by wartime exi- 
gencies, coupled with the greatly re- 
duced numbers of prospective teach- 
ers enrolled in recent years in all 
teacher-training institutions, produce 
clear evidence of the continuance of 
the shortage of well-prepared teachers 
for several years. 

It is at this point that administra- 
tors and staffs in public and private 
schools can and should lend definite 
help. Theresponsibility of aiding in re- 
cruiting outstanding young people for 
the teaching profession must be as- 
sumed earnestly by superintendents, 
principals, teachers, and guidance 
officers in high schools in order that 
beginning teachers of superior compe- 
tence may be trained for the schools’ 
depleted staffs. 

Procedures being utilized success- 
fully in this recruitment process by 
numbers of alert high schools include: 
greater stress in the guidance program 
on the opportunities that teaching 
offers young people; providing oppor- 
tunities for especially promising stu- 
dents to serve occasionally as assistant 
or substitute teachers in the grades or 
in high school; participation by high- 


school Seniors in planning and staging 
special school programs in the grades; 
individual counseling of able students 
who might thereby develop an interest 
in teaching; providing literature for 
the school library and home use on the 
opportunities and the advantages in 
teaching; providing scholarships to 
teacher-educating institutions for out- 
standing students; setting up tenta- 
tive quotas of prospective teachers 
which given high schools should re- 
cruit annually; and formulating ap- 
propriate and interesting units in the 
social-studies curriculum on the sig- 
nificant functions of schools and the 
various professional opportunities 
available in school systems. 

Corollary efforts should be made 
also in emphasizing. with boards of 
education, parent-teacher associations, 
school patrons, community organiza- 
tions and agencies, alumni groups and 
educational associations the construc- 
tive steps which must be taken to 
make the teaching profession increas- 
ingly attractive and satisfying for the 
able young people who should enter it. 

A statesmanlike approach to this 
recruitment problem, with school 
staffs uniting their efforts with those 
of staffs of teacher-training institu- 
tions and of lay organizations, can 
conceivably have an invigorating and 
constructive influence in the years 
ahead. An increasingly large and 
promising stream of high-grade can- 
didates into pre-service teacher-edu- 
cation programs would enable these 
institutions to refine their programs of 
selective admissions, activate more 
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effective programs of guidance in se- 
lective retention throughout the years 
of preparation, and gradually lengthen 
the period of the pre-service program 
in states with currently lower require- 
ments. The task of the recruitment of 
able prospective teachers within each 
high school merits the serious atten- 
tion this year of alert principals and 
teaching staffs. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR VETERANS 


Ww the enlarging stream of 
younger veterans returning to 
their homes, high-school principals 
and teachers will frequently be con- 
sulted by them for counsel regarding 
plans for further education. In this 
connection, familiarity with the specif- 
ic educational provisions of the so- 
called “G.I. Bill of Rights” and the 
Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
for veterans will prove very timely. 

For this purpose there is set forth 
below a convenient, concise summary 
of the chief provisions for veterans 
under each of these laws. Paren- 
thetically, it would be helpful for the 
high-school administrator and teacher 
to be familiar also with special state 
legislation enacted in the interest of 
further educational opportunities for 
veterans. 

The provisions of Public Law 346, 
familiarly designated as the “G.I. Bill 
of Rights,” may be briefly stated as 
follows: 

Eligibility—For one calendar year of 
training: any veteran who has served for 
ninety days after Septetnber 16, 1940, and 
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whose discharge is ‘other than dishonor- 
able.” For additional training: any veteran 
who was not over twenty-five years old when 
he entered the service or whose education 
has been “impeded, delayed, interrupted, or 
interfered with by reason of his entrance into 
the service.” 

Benefits.—All educational costs, including 
tuition, fees, books, and supplies, not to ex- 
ceed $500 for a regular academic year. Sub- 
sistence allowed for a single person, $50 a 
month, and for a person with a dependent or 
dependents, $75 a month. 

Period of training—One calendar year 
for any eligible veteran; additional training 
equal to the number of months in active 
service for the veteran who continues to do 
satisfactory work, excluding time in certain 
Army or Navy college programs, where “the 
course was a continuation of his civilian 
course and was pursued to completion.” The 
maximum is four calendar years. 

Place of training—Any approved higher 
educational institution or other school or ap- 
proved training agency whose entrance re- 
quirements the veteran can meet. 

Type of training.—The veteran is free: to 
choose his or her own program of study or 
training opportunity. 

A pplication —To the United States Vet- 
erans Administration or direct to the training 
institution in which the veteran desires to 
enrol. 


Public Law 16, the Federal Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act, includes 
the following provisions with respect 
to veterans’ educational opportuni- 
ties: 

Eligibility—Any veteran who has a dis- 
ability incurred in, or aggravated by, active 
service for which a pension is payable and 
who is in need of vocational rehabilitation 
to overcome the handicap of such disability. 

Benefits Educational costs, including 
tuition, books, supplies, and other inciden- 
tals. Ninety-two dollars a month subsistence 
for a single person; $103.50 a month pension 
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for a married person; $5.75 a month foreach 
dependent child; $z1.50 a month for each 
dependent parent. Loan not to exceed $100, 

Period of training.—This law provides 
that the training period is not to exceed four 
calendar years. 

Place of training. —This is dependent on 
the employment objective selected. Institu- 
tional training is generally provided. in the 
suitable institution or training agency near- 
est the veteran’s residence. 

Type of training.—This is dependent on 
the selection of an occupation, in the light 
of the veteran’s education, abilities, and per- 
sonal desires (the training should supply the 
necessary knowledge and develop the skills 
required in the chosen occupation). 

Application—To the United States Vet- 
erans Administration. 


It is entirely possible that some 
amendments to these laws will be 
made during the current séssion. of 
Congress. These will probably be 
changes in subsistence allowances and 
further liberalization of the require- 
ments for participation. 

The liberal provisions of these laws 
render advisable the sounding of a 
precautionary note. Following World 
War I, many fly-by-night correspond- 
ence schools and pseudo-vocational 
schools arose. A number of these 
served only to bilk veterans, as well as 
the government. The same thing may 
occur again following World War II 
if adequate care is not exercised and 
veterans are not warned. Usually. the 
high-pressure salesmen are working 
on straight commissions, and are often 
overenthusiastic, occasionally to the 
point of misrepresentation. 

Public Law 346 for veterans; as 
enacted, does not permit enrolment of 


veterans for training by correspond- 
encé: unless such correspondence 
courses. are accompanied by part- 
time residence work. There are num- 
bers of legitimate correspondence 
schools which have reorganized their 
courses to: meet this requirement. It 
does provide opportunity, however, 
for mushroom growth of such pro- 
grams under pressure of commercial 
salesmen. The subsistence feature at- 
tached to such correspondence-study 
programs is naturally an inviting at- 
traction to the veteran. 

Accurate information concerning 
the status of any such school can be 
obtained by writing to the United 
States Veterans Administration in 
any state. 


War MEMORIALS 


A BROCHURE entitled Community 
Recreation Buildings as War 
Memorials, by the National Recrea- 
tion Association in New York City, 
raises these pertinent questions rela- 
tive to types of fitting war memorials: 


What form will these memorials take? 
Will they be the traditional statues, shafts, 
and arches of the past? Will they be captured 
cannon on county courthouse lawns? Or will 
they be living memorials which, while com- 
memorating the dead, will serve the living? 
After World War I many communities chose 
the living memorial. Parks, playgrounds, 
community forests, community buildings, 
auditoriums, libraries, schools, and other 
types of service structures were constructed 
and are still effectively serving community 
needs and memorializing the past. 


Undoubtedly, administrators and 
teachers in high schools will be in a po- 
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sition to offer constructive suggestions 
and to aid in influencing thinking 
within the community toward so- 
called “living” memorials suited to the 
particular needs of the community. 
The brochure contains suggestions 
for memorials, plans for financial and 
administration aids, illustrative types 
of recreation buildings, and explana- 
tions and descriptions of selected 
community-center buildings and pro- 
grams. 


ADULT EDUCATION MOVES INTO 
PROMINENCE 
A 


ONE thinks forward to the 
needed developments in educa- 


tion in this country, the conclusion is 
inescapable that sharply increasing 
emphasis will be placed on the field of 


adult education. 

In pre-war years certain of the 
states moved forward with sound state 
programs of adult education, notably 
California, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
New York, Michigan, and others. 
There are signs of stirring action in 
several other states, which are plan- 
ning state legislation to expand adult 
education. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion, as a further sign of the times, has 


created a new division of adult edu- 


cation with a full-time director in 
charge—Leland P. Bradford, formerly 
chief of training with the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. 

Wise and alert superintendents of 
schools and high-school administra- 
tors will make a special effort to keep 
abreast of new developments in this 
field. Making studies in local school 
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systems to analyze the needs for an 
adult-education program is an excel- 
lent starting-point. Following this as a 
basis, a sound organization and _pro- 
gram will require careful study and 
planning, prior to inaugurating the 
program. School systems already hav- 
ing adult-education programs will 
want to re-examine their operation in 
terms of newly developing postwar 
needs and will seek to improve them 
accordingly. 


GUIDANCE AIDS 


helpful publications in 
guidance for secondary schools 
have been published recently by Sci- 
ence Research Associates of Chicago, 
Illinois. 

The Foreword to Practical Hand- 
book for Counselors relates: 

This handbook has been prepared to as- 
sist counselors and teachers in American high 
schools in guiding young people toward a 
fuller and better way of living and working. 
It was originally prepared to assist the many 
counselors now working in our secondary 
schools, by the New York State Counselors, 
an association for the promotion of education 
and vocational guidance service in New York 
State. 


Because of its concise treatment of 
problems and programs in guidance, 
this excellent handbook should be of 
direct assistance to many counselors 
in secondary schools and in colleges 
who are relatively new to the prob- 
lems faced in organizing and operating 
effective guidance programs. Experi- 
enced counselors will also find it useful 
as a reference and resource manual. 

Termed ‘An Anthology of Signifi- 
cant Thought in the Field of Guid- 
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ance,” another publication is titled 
Frontier Thinking in Guidance, edited 
by John R. Yale. Contributors include 
Ethel Kawin, Donald G. Paterson, 
Floyd W. Reeves, Carl R. Rogers, 
Carroll L. Shartle, Glenn E. Smith, 
Esther M. Lloyd-Jones, E. G. Wil- 
liamson, Martha L. Addy, and others. 

Chapter headings, indicative of the 
scope of treatment, are “Education 
Prepares To Increase Guidance Serv- 
ices,” ‘Guidance Comes of Age,” 
“School Guidance Programs in Opera- 
tion,” “Undertaking Readjustment of 
the Veteran,” ““Tools for the Guidance 
Worker,” and “The Counselor Ob- 
tains Additional Training.” 

While the editor of the volume 
readily admits that much of the ma- 
terial in the book is not, in reality, 
frontier thinking in this developing 
field, yet the summaries and thought- 
ful projections of guidance potentiali- 
ties are clearly enlightening. The pub- 
lication will be found useful for those 
interested in higher education as well 
as secondary and elementary educa- 
tion. The section on “Undertaking 
Readjustment of the Veteran” is es- 
pecially pertinent currently. Altogeth- 
er, the publication is a valuable com- 
pendium. 

Another pamphlet is the Occupa- 
tional Laboratory Manual for Teachers 
and Counselors, by Milton E. Hahn 
and Arthur H. Brayfield. Excerpts 
from the authors’ Foreword are ex- 
planatory of its purpose: 


This teacher’s manual is a working out- 
line for organizing and conducting a program 
of educational and vocational counseling 
and occupational information through group 


instruction. The suggestions and techniques 
presented here and in the related classroom 
workbook, published separately under the 
title, Job Exploration Workbook for Occupa- 
tional Laboratory Students, may be readily 
adapted to an existing vocational guidance 
program in several ways: they may be used 
to provide new material for group instruction 
classes and to indicate how and where indi- 
vidual counseling can be extended and sup- 
plemented. For the school not now offering 
counseling,’ the Occupational Laboratory 
plan should prove a valuable aid in estab- 
lishing such a program 

Although this Manual is written from the 
viewpoint of the professional counselor or 
teacher trained in counseling, the classroom 
teacher will find it sufficiently self-explana- 
tory to use it effectively. The teacher should 
have available for reference a copy of the 
student’s Workbook for study as well as for 
aid in classroom use of the Manual. To in- 
sure maximum results from the Laboratory 
and to lighten the counselor’s or teacher’s 
load, it is advisable that each student be pro- 
vided with a Workbook. 

The Manual is divided into four sections, 
the first three relating specifically to the plan 
and operation of the Occupational Labora- 
tory. Section I sets forth the plan and objec- 
tives of the Occupational Laboratory and 
discusses fully the questions of modification 
and grade placement of the work. Section II 
outlines the projects to be conducted in the 
Laboratory and discusses the objectives and 
presentation of each. Section III contains a 
detailed plan for the organization and ad- 
ministration of the Laboratory. 


The student’s Job Exploration 
Workbook, mentioned in the quota- 
tion above, is a necessary and helpful 
corollary pamphlet to the Occupation- 
al Laboratory Manual in vocational- 
guidance programs. 

While there has been a temporary 


lull in the emphasis on guidance in re- - 


cent wartime years, it is readily pre- 
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dictable that well-organized programs 
of guidance will assume increasing 
significance in the years ahead., 


PROTECTIVE LEGISLATION 


ULLETIN Number 1, 1945, issued 
by the United States Office of 
Education, under the title School 
Census, Compulsory Education, Child 
Labor, summarizes the laws and regu- 
lations of the various states bearing 
upon these phases of protective legis- 
lation for children. It is procurable 


from the Government Printing Office, 


Washington 25, D.C., for thirty cents, 
With regard to school census prac- 
tices in the states, the study found: 


Forty-two states carry ona state-con- 
trolled school census. It is required by law in 
40 of these states. In 1 state (Illinois), it is 
carried on by a regulation of the chief state 
school officer. Of the 6 states not ‘carrying 
on a school census, 3 (Delaware, Nevada, 
and New Jersey) have permissive legislation 
for a school census in the statutes, and 3 
(Arizona, California, and Indiana) do not 
mention the school census. 

Of the 42 states that carry on a census, 27 
take it annually, 6 make the count every 2 
years, 1 state does it every 4 years, while 3 
states hold to @ 5-year period. In 4 states a 
continuous census is used. New York pro- 
vides for a continuous census in all cities and 
annually in other school districts. 

The age spans most popular for the school 
census are 6-21 years, 6-18 years, and 5~21 
years, 11 states having the first, 10 states the 
second, and § states the last range. Fourteen 
different age ranges are used in the 42 states 
having a school census. 


Regarding compulsory education, 


‘the study found a great variance 
among the states: 
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_. The states,do not as yet accept the full re- 
sponsibility of seeing that all children go to 
school at a certain age. Exemptions at cer- 
tain ages, for example, due to the need for 
working, are found in practically all states. 
However, it may also be said, that after the 
differences have been pointed out, laws and 
regulations concerningcompulsory school at- 
tendance show a definite common pattern. 
The ages most common for compulsory at- 
tendance are 7-16 (24 states). The other 
prindipal variations in compulsory attend- 
ance age range ate 8-16 (9 states), and 8-18 
(3 states). For ages 14-16 or 14-18 there are, 
except for 4 states, regulations covering both 
school attendance and employment. Exemp- 
tions from compulsory attendance apart 
from the need for employment are most com- 
monly based on (a) physical and mentai dis- 
ability, (b) distance from school, and (c) at- 
tendance at private school and private in- 
struction. 


Pupit EVALUATIONS OF 
TEACHERS 


F™ a teacher to improve his in- 
structional effectiveness, it is usu- 
ally necessary for him to do more than 
acquire further knowledge of the gen- 
eral principles of teaching and learn- 
ing. He is also aided by a diagnosis of 
his particular difficulties so that he 
may concentrate his attention on 
those phases of teaching in which he 
most needs improvement. At the col- 
lege level, student evaluation of the 
teacher has been used for many years. 
A recent brochure, The Evaluation of 
Student Reactions to Teaching Pro- 
cedures, written by Roy C. Bryan and 
published as a Bulletin of the Gradu- 


: ate Division of the Western Michigan 


College at Kalamazoo, Michigan, de- 
scribes the use of pupil evaluation of 
teachers at lower levels. Bryan writes: 
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The interest that pupils develop in the 
problems and topics studied: influences the 
amount, kind, and permanence of the learn- 
ing that takes place. Why not learn from the 
pupils how much they are interested in the 
probléms and topics studied? The value that 
pupils think a course has for them is a factor 
of equal importance, Why not learn from pu- 
pils what they think concerning the value of 
what is being studied? 

Teacher personality is perhaps the most 
important element in any teaching situation. 
Why not learn from pupils the extent to 
which desirable personality characteristics 
are felt by them? The good teacher should 
be able to give explanations that are clear 
to most students. Why not learn how all of 
them feel about the clarity of explanations? 
The merit of any method is dependent: on 
the effect it has on pupils. Even though they 
know nothing about pedagogy, they de know 
a great deal about the reactions being devel- 
oped in them by the methods being used. 
Why not get information from pupils on 
these reactions? 


The prestige that a teacher has with pu-: 


pils: conditions the influence that a teacher 
has with pupils, goes far to determine the 
prestige the teacher has with parents and ad- 
ministrators, and is the best available index 
to what pupils will think of the teacher in 
later years. Why not learn from pupils con- 
cerning the esteem they have for the teacher? 

In general terms, it can be said that teach- 
ers take courses in psychology, teaching 
methods, mental hygiene, and guidance to 
prepare themselves to work more effectively 
with young people. Why should teachers not 
take the next logical step and learn directly 
from their own pupils, by means of the stu- 
dent-opinion questionnaire, the kinds of re- 
actions they are stimulating, and thus learn 


how well they are applying the principles of. 


teaching and guidance? 


Bryan outlines some sample ques- 
tionnaires used for collecting student 
opinion and summarizes his experi- 
ence by saying that he “has received 
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in writing and orally from scores of 
teachers enthusiastic testimony con- 
cerning the many benefits received by 
them from the study of the opinions 
held by their students.” 


BRIEF MENTION 


Scope chart» A new edition of the uti- 
for films lization scope chart of 

Encyclopaedia Britanni- 
ca’ (Erpi) Classroom Films was issued 
recently. In format and organization 
the publication is an improvement 
over former ‘editions. Films are 
grouped under area and subject mat- 
ter, and the primary film correlation is 
easily identifiable. The film content is 
brief but adequate to assist helpfully 
in the selection: of appropriate films. 
Additional features of this aid to 
teachers in the selection of films is the 
listing of ‘the collaborators and their 
affiliation; identification of films for 
which learning guides are available; 
and the inclusion of films available in 
foreign languages. 


Canadian | The Canadian National 
16-mm, films Film Board announces 

the release of a record of 
Canadian Government Films available 
in the United States. These docu- 
mentary sound films are described 
under the following classifications: 
animation, art, agriculture, consumer 
education, health, history, human ge- 
ography, industries and resources, 
social planning; sports, war experi- 
ence. The film subjects may be ob- 
tained on both a purchase and a rental 
basis. Film libraries or interested or- 
ganizations may obtain any film for 
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previewing before purchase by apply- 
ing to the National Film Board of 
Canada with offices in Chicago, New 
York, Washington, D.C., or Los 
Angeles. Copies of the catalogue of 
these 16-mm. sound films may be ob- 
tained without charge from the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada, 84 East 
Randolph Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


“Postwar Planning for 
Young Job Seekers’ is 
the title of a sixteen-inch 
(fourteen-minute) recording produced 
by the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, the professional organi- 
zation of the vocational-guidance 
workers of America. There is much 
concern about jobs for veterans, war 
workers, and women, the discussants 
emphasize. However, the young 
people now in school, who will be 
competing against veterans and more 
experienced workers in the postwar 
labor market, are almost forgotten. 
Suggestions for meeting the problem 
are offered. Inquiries concerning the 
availability of the recording may be 
made of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, 82 Beaver 
Street, New York 5, New York. 


A timely 
recording 


In a constructive move 
to help communities pre- 
vent race riots, the Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee (30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York) in 
co-operation with the American Coun- 
cil on Race Relations has published 
Race Riots Aren’t Necessary by Alfred 
McClung Lee. The pamphlet presents 


Race-riot 
prevention 
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a ten-point program of action on what 
to do if race riots threaten. It tells how 
to spot danger signals preceding riot- 
ing and recommends specific emer- 
gency action that the community, 
individuals, organizations, churches, 
schools, and community groups might 
take. Plans for long-term programs to 
foster better intergroup relations are 
also outlined. 


Contribu- An interesting account 
tions of of the contributions 
Negroes made by Negroes in a 

Georgia city community 
is contained in a study, The Negro in 
Albany, written by Aaron Brown and 
published by the author, who is presi- 
dent of the Albany State College, Al- 
bany, Georgia. It reviews develop- 
ments in Negro homes, education, re- 
ligion, business, youth organizations, 
and similar topics, with a view to pre- 
senting to the reader in summary 
form the contributions made by Negro 
citizens in this community. 


Studies in 
teaching of 
grammar 


Secondary-school Eng- 
lish teachers will find in- 
teresting material for 
their ever present prob- 
lems in the teaching of grammar in a 
Stanford University monograph, Four 
Studies in Teaching Grammar from the 
Socio-psychological Viewpoint, by 
Walter Vincent Kaulfers. Section 
headings in the monograph, which is 
available through the Stanford Book- 
store, Stanford University, California, 
are as follows: “On the Teaching of 
Grammar in and through Use,” “On 
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the Teaching of English Grammar in 
the Elementary Grades and Junior 
High Schools,” “On the Teaching of 
Instrumental Grammar for Conversa- 
tion—with Special Reference to the 
Modern Foreign Languages,” and 
“On the Teaching of Grammar from 
the Sociological Viewpoint.” 


Studying Mastery of English is 
English properly regarded as a 

primary object of. edu- 
cation. Though strides toward devel- 
oping in our youth more elementary 
abilities in English expression have 
been achieved, schools admittedly 
have fallen short of their desired goals. 
Teachers of English in eleméntary 
and secondary schools and in colleges 
will find stimulating suggestions in the 
committee report on The English Lan- 
guage in American Education, pre- 
pared for the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America by Pollock, De- 
Vane, and Spiller, which is available 
from the Commission on Trends in 
Education of the Modern Language 
Association of America, 100 Washing- 
ton Square East, New York 3, New 
York. 


Business Teachers in commercial 
vocabulary education will find very 

useful a publication of 
the Bureau of School Service, College 
of Education, University of Kentucky, 
on A Vocabulary of Business and Eco- 
nomic Terms of Popular Usage by 
Armon Jay Lawrence. The usefulness 
of such a list of technical terms in the 
business-education field cannot be 


questioned. Their use in content ma- 
terials of courses in stenography, ac- 
counting, typewriting, and similar 
business courses should prove very 
helpful to students in acquiring under- 
standing of terms commonly used in 
conveying ideas in that area. 


NEA Issued recently as a use- 
Handbook ful tool for officers, offi- 
cials, and others of the 
widespread National Education Asso- 
ciation, is the N E A Handbook. It isa 
rather comprehensive volume outlin- 
ing the function of various divisions, 
departments, code of ethics, publica- 
tions, history and purpose, and inter- 
esting facts concerning the progress of 
the five-year program of unification, 
expansion, and development of the 
National Education Association. The 
cover-page statement reads: 


Our Associations are not something apart. 
They are ourselves working together in the 
greatest of all professions. If ever there was a 
time in human history when teachers should 
rise to greatness, that time is now. Through 
the Five-Year Program of Unification, Ex- 
pansion, and Development, we must build 
an organization and achieve a strength in 
keeping with the needs of our times 

It [the Five-Year Program] is more than a 
device for obtaining united dues in local, 
state, and national associations; more than a 
plan for correlating the committee work of 
our various groups; more than a step to se- 
cure the needed state and national legisla- 
tion; more than a means of making possible 
the research and publication needed to keep 
a million teachers informed on professional, 
social, economic, and political issues. It isa 
program to give our profession the strength 
and the voice it needs in this hour of national 
and world destiny when through ignorance 
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all may be lost or through intelligence we 
may move forward with faith to the bright- 
est dawn the human race has known, 


Thirty-three filmstrips 
dealing with contempo- 
rary life in the United 
States were released recently by the 
American Council on Education. Orig- 
inally produced by the Council in 
co-operation with the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
for Latin-American distribution, the 
filmstrips offered so much valuable 
material for American schools that 
arrangements were made for distribu- 
tion in this country. 

Seven of the titles deal with the re- 
gional geography of the United States. 
Some subjects, such as “Day on the 
Farm,” “Suburban Family,” and 
“Small Town,” are documentary 
treatments which bring to the student 
the flavor of life in a situation different 
from his own. National parks and 
forests, important aspects of flood 
control, irrigation, the harnessing of 
water-power, rural electrification, and 
soil conservation are treated in other 
filmstrips. A number of subjects: pre- 
sent material closely related to health 
topics. “Urban Clinic” and “Rural 
Public Health” provide fine documen- 
tary material on the services offered 
in city and. country areas. Housing is 
treated in two filmstrips which deal 
with private and public housing proj- 
ects. Teacher-education institutions 
and parent-teacher groups should find 
the three subjects on schools particu- 
larly interesting as springboards for 
discussion. 


Filmstrips 
for schools 
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Each filmstrip is accompanied by a 
script which may be read as a running 
commentary when the filmstrip is pro- 
jected or may be used as a teacher’s 
guide. The filmstrips are for sale only. 
A catalogue and preview prints are 
available upon request to the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington 6, D.C. 


The national graduate 
fraternity in business 
education, Delta Pi Ep- 
silon, announces the 
sixth annual open contest for research 
studies of merit in the field of business 
education completed between Janu- 
ary rt, 1944, and September 1, 1945. 
The contest closes December 31, 1945. 
To be eligible for consideration, re- 
search studies should be of significance 
to a large number of business teachers 
and should not have been the basis for 
articles written by the contestant 
which have appeared in journals with 
national distribution. The winning 
study will be published by Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
This annual research award is in ac- 
cord with the objectives of Delta Pi 
Epsilon to foster and encourage re- 
search in business education. 
Contestants are requested to for- 
ward their studies, express prepaid, to 
the chairman of the Research Com- 


Business 
education 
contest 


mittee, H. G. Enterline, School of 


Business, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. Competition is not 
limited to members of Delta Pi Ep- 
silon. 

ROBEN J. MAASKE 
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WuHo’s WHO FoR NOVEMBER 


Authors of The news notes in this 
news notes issue have: been pre- 
and articles prepared by ROBEN J. 

MAASKE, president’ ‘of 
the Eastern Oregon College of Educa- 
tion, La Grande, Oregon. ROBERT 
REDFIELD, professor of anthropology 
and dean of the Division of Social 
Sciences at the University of Chicago, 
considers the part that anthropology 
could play in helping teachers ‘with 
their problems. RuTH STRANG, pro- 
fessor of education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, gives valu- 
able sources of material on vocational 
counseling. RutH C. MAYNARD, guid- 
ance counselor at South Kortright 
Central School, South Kortright, New 
York, is concerned with the apportion- 
ment of the counselor’s time in a 
guidance program. ARTHUR: GIBBON 
Bov&E, assistant professor of the 
teaching of French at the University 
of Chicago, and Gustav J. FROEH- 
LICH, assistant professor of education 
and assistant director of the Bureau 
of Institutional Research at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, report on a study 
of children of high mental ability 
who encountered difficulty in the 
study of French. Marcaret H. 
PRITCHARD, head of the Home Eco- 
nomics Department at Kansas State 


Teachers College at Emporia, Kansas, 
stresses the belief that the arts should 
be studied in relation to pupils’ com- 
mon experiences in everyday life. 
CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG, teacher of 
English at the South Side High 
School, Newark, New. Jersey, advo- 
cates the offering of semantics in the 
high-school English curriculum in 
order to teach pupils the relation of 
language to reality.. The selected refer- 
ences on the administration of second- 
ary education are supplied by GorDON 
N. MACKENZIE, professor of education 
and executive officer of the, Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Henry. C. 
AHRNSBRAK, assistant in education at 
the University of Wisconsin. 


Reviewers 
of books 


CHARLES D. Flory, New 
York resident partner in 
the firm of Rohrer, Hib- 
ler, and Replogle, psychological con- 
sultants to management, Chicago, 
Illinois. Epwrn S. Lipg, teacher of 
English at the Lake View High School, 
Chicago, Illinois. Frank S. ALBRIGHT, 
assistant principal at the Froebel 
School, Gary, Indiana. Ropert B. 
WEAVER, superintendent of schools 
at Goshen, Indiana. 
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A CONTRIBUTION OF ANTHROPOLOGY TO THE 
EDUCATION OF THE TEACHER’ 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
University of Chicago 


HIS is far from the first time that 

an anthropologist has spoken as 
such about education and teaching. 
Two other such occasions have fallen 
within my own direct experience in 
recent years, and I have consulted the 
records of these occasions to learn 
what I should say on this present oc- 
casion. The first occasion was a sym- 
posium on “Education and the Cul- 
tural Process” held at Fisk University 
in March, 1941, and the other was a 
symposium on “Environment and 
Education” held at the University of 
Chicago in September of that same 
year. Altogether nine anthropologists 
contributed ten papers (2, 3) to these 
two symposiums—all on some aspect 
of education or teaching as looked up- 
on by an anthropologist. On reading 
over these papers, I receive a strong 
impression that, in spite of their ap- 
parent diversity, all these anthro- 
pologists are, at bottom, saying the 
same thing. Consequently I am led to 
entertain the idea that this is perhaps 
the only thing that anthropologists 
have to say, or perhaps that it is the 
* An address delivered at the Fifth Annual 
Conference for Teachers of the Social Sciences 


in Secondary Schools and Junior Colleges, July 
25, 1945, at the University of Chicago. 


* 


most important thing, and that in 
either case it is what I had better try 
once more to say. 


BASIC IDEA OF “A CULTURE” 

This basic anthropological idea is 
that every individual lives within 
something called “a culture”—a body 
of customs and beliefs which provide 
satisfaction to his human needs and 
adjustment to his environment. This 
culture is thought of as something 
special to each of the many societies in 
which mankind lives, and it is the 
many special cultures, separable and 
comparable, which these anthropolo- 
gists are usually thinking about when 
they talk about education. The people 
of the Trobriand Islands live within or 
in terms of a culture which is notably 
different in content from the culture of 
the Dakota Indians, and yet it is re- 
ported or assumed by these anthro- 
pologists that the Trobriand culture 
does the same thing for the people who 
happen to live as Trobrianders as that 
which is done by Dakota culture for 
the people who happen to be Dakota 
Indians. 

A reading of these ten papers makes 
it evident that all the contributing 
anthropologists regard each of these 
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cultures as having a necessary and im- 
portant character: integration, or 
wholeness. In words used by Mali- 
nowski in his paper, each culture is “an 
organic unit.’’ The customs and _be- 
liefs which are the parts of the whole 
are consistent with one another and 
depend on one another. Mekeel refers 
to such a culture as “an operational 
totality” and declares that every cul- 
ture has “a matrix, a configuration, 
into which the pieces fit.”” He denies 
that a culture “‘is an index of easily 
movable items” and tells us that “it 
must be viewed as a meaningful 
whole.” The Dakota Indians. serve 
chicken and dog meat at a wedding 
feast, not simply because the two are 
palatable and available, but because 
chicken symbolizes the American way 
of life and dog meat the Indian way; 
in their situation, marginal to two cul- 
tures, both configurations are repre- 
sented by meaningful symbols in the 
form of food. Mekeel goes on to tell us 
that even the ways in which very 
young children are trained in their ex- 
cretory habits are consistent with the 
type of character which is adaptive to, 
or consistent with, their adult life and 
that, therefore, these ways of infant 
training are also parts of the culture, 
the integrated whole. 

Plainly these anthropologists re- 
gard integrated culture with favor. 
They are not indifferent to it; they 
think it good that there be consistency 
and wholeness in the culture in terms 
of which the individual lives his life. 
The thing which it is thought that a 
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culture does for an individual is a good 
thing. It is thought that the’ culture 
provides the individual with goals, 
with purpose and significance for his 
actions, and with the sense that all the 
activities he carries on are contribu- 
tory toward realization of these goals. 
In such a culture the individual knows 
what he ought to do and finds himself 
doing it. Conversely, these anthropolo- 
gists view with alarm attempts to edu- 
cate without due reference to effects of 
the education in making the culture 
less integrated, less whole., Malinowski 
writes that “the anthropologist recog- 
nizes more and more fully how dan- 
gerous it is to tamper with any part or 
aspect of culture, lest unforeseeable 
consequences occur.” As an example 
he chooses sorcery among African na- 
tives; advises caution to anyone trying 
to educate the natives out of a belief in 
sorcery; and tells us that, examined in 
its cultural setting, African sorcery 
turns out to be a crude but often effec- 
tive way of managing misfortune, dis- 
ease, and death; and that the natives 
would be worse off without the sorcery 
than they are with it. He advises the 
teacher in Africa to abstain from try- 
ing to teach natives not to believe in 
sorcery, but rather to leave it alone 
until, by gradual introduction of hy- 
giene and other security-giving modi- 
fications, the culture no longer has 
any place for sorcery, which will of 
itself disappear. Thus the picture we 
get of a culture is that of a complex 
structure in which all the parts are 
fitted together. The anthropologist 
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tells us not to try to pull out a few 
pieces that we do not like lest the 
whole come tumbling down; he wants 
us to understand the relations of the 
parts to the whole and, guided by this 
knowledge, to:accomplish a change in 
manner of life through gradual substi- 
tutions. 

This conception of “a culture”’ is, it 
seems, a peculiar contribution of an- 
thropology to the understanding of 
human behavior. It is a conception 
certainly related to, but not the same 
as, the conception of “human culture” 
—that aggregate of invention and in- 
Stitution which began when the first 
stick or stone was kept and its use was 
explained by one ancient primate to 
another. Culture in the general and 
singular serves to set off all mankind 
as against all animals. Culture in the 
particular and the plural serves to set 
one society off as against another. The 
idea of separate and comparable cul- 
tures, one to a local community, is an 
outgrowth of intimate study of tribal 
and peasant life in the past two or 
three generations. You do not find the 
conception in the pages of Edward 
Burnett Tylor nor in those of Sumner’s 
Folkways (4). It appears in the de- 
tailed accounts of special primitive 
groups, finds its most eloquent and 
persuasive statement in the works of 
Malinowski, and is expressed also sim- 
ply and compellingly in Ruth Bene- 
dict’s Patterns of Culture (1). Asit is an 
idea that would naturally develop out 
of the study of the various primitive 
societies, it has been anthropologists 
who have developed it. 
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SIGNIFICANCE TO EDUCATION OF 
IDEA OF INTEGRATED CULTURE 

If this is he important, or at least an 
important, contribution of anthro- 
pology to the understanding of human 
living, my assignment is to provide an 
answer to the question: What is the 
significance of the conception of inte- 
grated cultures to the training of 
teachers? Fortunately there is guid- 
ance in the papers of the symposiums 
to which I have referred. I will, how- 
ever, state the matter as I see it and 
use the suggestions of these other 
anthropologists without making them 
responsible for the formulations that 
I reach. 

In the first place, I assert that, 
merely because each of us, with few 
exceptions, grows up in one of these 
cultures and by this fact is limited in 
his understanding of his own conduct 
and that of other people, the coming 
to know another culture than our own 
should be a great liberalizing experi- 
ence. I think, therefore, that the giv- 
ing of this experience is a task of those 
who shape the programs of general 
education. The point I here make is 
thus a point for teachers in so far as 
teachers, like everybody else, should 
have a general education of which 
this element should be a part, and also 
for teachers in so far as teachers make 
the programs of general education for 
other people. 

The end in view here is to bring the 
young person to understand that every 
normal human being is reared in a so- 
ciety with ways of life characteristic of 
that society; that these ways “make 
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sense” as one way is seen to be related 
to.the next, consistent with it and sup- 
porting it; that the motives which 
people have and the-values which they 
embrace are derived, generally speak- 
ing, from this traditional culture. The 
further objective is to lead the young 
person to look back upon his own cul- 
ture from the vantage point secured in 
the understanding gained of other 
cultures and thus achieve that ob- 
jectivity and capacity to consider 
thoughtfully his own conduct and the 
institutions of his own society which 
are, in part, a result of thinking as if 
within another culture. On the one 
hand, the end is to cause the individual 
to see that there are ways other than 
his own which are compatible with 
human needs and with the dignity of 
the individual; on the other hand, the 
end is, through comprehension of an- 
other way of life, to develop the power 
to think well about one’s own way of 
life so that that way may be improved. 
To some degree the study of ‘anthro- 
pology provides this liberalizing ex- 
perience through the acquaintance it 
gives with cultures other than our 
own, and much of the appeal which 
anthropology has for young people in 
schools and colleges comes from the 
fact that it provides such experience. 
I think this contribution primarily be- 
longs, however, not in the training of 
anthropologists but in the general edu- 
cation of everybody. How to get. it 
there is something that is yet to be 
determined. 

Because we cannot ‘move ‘a tenth- 
grade class every afternoon to China 
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or Central Africa, we shall have to 
teach about these countries chiefly 
through books and pictures. A princi- 
pal requirement is time: vicarious ac- 
quaintance with, say, Chinese village 
culture might be sufficiently achieved 
in one or two years of persisting atten- 
tion to the subject. I am sure that al- 
most nothing is accomplished toward 
the end I have in view by the current 
practice in primary and secondary 
schools of dividing a year of social 


‘studies into short periods in each of 


which a new subject is taken up, at 
fortnightly intervals, from Russia to 
money or minority groups—and, in- 
deed, I doubt that anything very im- 
portant is accomplished toward any 
good end. In place of this succession of 
bowing acquaintances with miscel- 
laneous subjects which are connected, 
I suppose, in one way or another with 
the modern world, I suggest the pos- 
sibility of substituting a persisting and 
penetrating consideration of some so- 
ciety and culture notably different 
from our own and well provided with 
documentation. This might be a prin- 
cipal part of the social-studies cur- 
riculum at some place between the 
ninth and twelfth school years. 


SIGNIFICANCE TO TEACHERS OF IDEA 
OF INTEGRATED CULTURE 


This suggestion is an application of 
the conception of integrated cultures 
to the making of a curriculum in gen- 
eral education. I turn now to other 
ways in which the conception may be 
relevant to teaching. An application 
may be made of the conception of an 
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integrated culture to the teaching 
activity itself. If cultures consist of an 
integration of customs and institu- 
tions, then teaching itself may be 
looked at as one such element more or 
less integrated in the culture of the 
community in which the teaching is 
carried out. This point is, indeed, 
made in several of the anthropological 
papers contributed to the two sym- 
posiums that I mentioned at the be- 
ginning of my remarks. Seeing formal 
education in its relation to other 
aspects of culture, these anthropolo- 
gists are struck by its relative unim- 
portance. They remind us at the be- 
ginning of their discussion that school- 
ing is only a small part of education in 
the broad sense, “the process of cul- 
tural transmission and renewal.” By 
the time the child comes to the teach- 
er, he has already passed his most 
formative years, and the informal 
instruments of education have already 
largely shaped his world. What the 
school can do after that is correspond- 
ingly limited. Furthermore, what the 
school can do continues to be limited 
by the more powerful influences of the 
home, the play group, and the neigh- 
borhood. Do not expect to accomplish 
more than is possible, say these an- 
thropologists to the teacher, and you 
may successfully teach that which 
finds some support, some basis of con- 
sistency, with the culture as it is 
transmitted in informal communica- 
tion outside the schoolroom. So 
Mekeel is not surprised that Indian 
children, after many years of residence 
in government schools, in which 
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attempts are made to teach the ways 
of white men, so often return to Indian 
life. So Malinowski warns the teacher 
in Africa not to separate, by his teach- 
ing, the child from the native commu- 
nity where he enjoys the warmth and 
security of lifein an integrated culture. 
The lesson for the teacher from such ob- 
servations is that teaching is not to be 
regarded as a technique of inculcation 
or of stimulation learned from books or 
from other teachers and thence appli- 
cable to a classroom, as medicine may 
be administered to a sick man, or 
fertilizer to a farmer’s field. The sug- 
gested application is that teaching is 
effective in so far as it tends toward 
the development in the young person 
of a coherent body of attitudes and 
values adequate to the life-needs in 
his particular community. The class- 
room is important only as it is under- 
stood in its relation to the society and 
culture of the children who occupy it, 
and teaching will be effective only as 
it is related to society and culture. 
Being established in the viewpoint 
of culture as an organic unity, anthro- 
pologists seem to be calling upon the 
teacher to understand, not so much 
teaching methods as the community 
in which the teaching takes place. The 
real nature of effective teaching, these 
anthropologists are in effect declaring, 
lies, not in ways of preparing instruc- 
tion units nor in devices for testing 
reading comprehension, but rather in 
the part played by the school and by 
what goes on in the school in the cul- 
tural life of the children’s community. 
I suspect that in this the anthropolo- 
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gists are telling the teachers to look to 
matters which teachers in fact do con- 
stantly look to because they cannot 
help it, even though these are not mat- 
ters that bulk large in the formal 
training of teachers. In one of the 
symposium papers Warner looks at 
the school in the community as he 
would look at initiation rites in a prim- 
itive society, as from the outside. He 


finds that the high school in the Amer- © 


ican towns that he has studied is one 
of many institutions which express 
and maintain, among other things, 
the system of ranking according to 
social status which characterizes the 
society. The lower-class pupils study 
commercial and technical courses. The 
upper-class children take courses that 
prepare them for college. The children 
of each class are taught what will fit 
them for the station in life which it is 
expected they will assume. Moreover, 
he finds a marked tendency to classi- 
fy children in supposed intelligence 
groups according to the social posi- 
tions of. their parents, so that a child 
from the upper class is not put in the 
lowest intelligence group even if his 
individual performance might put 
him there. Still further, he finds that 
what teachers do to warp theoretical- 
ly impartial educational procedures to 
fit the local culture is done largely be- 
cause the same result is accomplished 
anyway by the informal groupings of 
children in and out of the school. The 
children’s cliques bring about an as- 
sorting of children according to their 
parents’ social positions, and the 
school, in effect, is conforming to these 


other less visible institutions. Warner 
is thus applying the conception of an 
integrated culture to the school and 
its community. “Understand these,” 
he seems to say to the teacher, “if you 
would understand what your teaching 
does, can do, and cannot do.” 


SIGNIFICANCE OF IDEA OF CULTURE IN 
MODERN SCHOOLS 


The possibility that teaching will 
not be integrated with the rest of the 
cultural life of the child is, obviously, 
increased to the degree that the 
teacher represents a way of life differ- 
ent from that of the child. The possi- 
bility will be very great when an out- 
sider comes to teach in a native com- 
munity, whether the community be 
one of Africans or Indians or Ken- 
tucky mountaineers. Missionary 
teaching is often ineffective or dis- 
integrating because it is not related or 
is unwisely related to the local culture. 
But the same danger exists, in com- 
pound form, in urban schools where 
the children represent not one inte- 
grated culture but many disintegrated 
cultures, and the teacher not only does 
not but could not teach to develop a 
single coherent integration if he 
wanted to. What, then, is the signifi- 
cance of the conception of the indi- 
vidual in one integrated culture in 
connection with teaching in a society 
where there is no integrated culture? 
What is the value of this anthropo- 
logical conception, developed in primi- 
tive society, in modern urban society? 
It is all very well for the anthropolo- 
gist to advise the teacher what he may 
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do or even should do in teaching 
Indians or native Africans, but what 
can the anthropologist helpfully tell 
the modern teacher in a modern 
school? 

Half of the answer depends on the 
extent to which the modern city com- 
munity is like an Indian tribe or an 
African village, and part of this half of 
the answer is given by Warner when 
he, in effect, urges the student of 
teaching to study the school in its 
community. If the student does so, he 
will find the extent to which the school 
is integrated with other institutions 
and helps to perpetuate a local cul- 
ture. Part of this same half of the 
answer is expressed in Mead’s paper 
read at the Fisk University symposi- 
um. This anthropologist considers the 
function, not of the school in the com- 
munity, but of the whole institution 
of education in modern society, as if 
she were studying warfare in New 
Guinea. She finds that its function is 
different from the function of educa- 
tion in primitive societies. In primi- 
tive societies education depends, she 
says, on the will to learn something 
that everybody assumes one would 
want to learn. In modern society 
it depends on the will to teach some- 
thing that somebody thinks ought to 
be taught, even though not every- 
body wants to learn it. This different 
nature of education in modern society 
leads, she goes on to tell us, to'a con- 
ception of education as something that 
may not so much perpetuate an old 
society as make a new one. The society 
it may make is so new that none of us 
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living now is able to say what it will 
be, and yet it is supposed that these 
children whom you and I educate, or 
their children, will make that society 
and that the kind of education we give 
them will somehow fit them for doing 
so. This is indeed a far cry from the 
way in which a tribal Indian or iso- 
lated African native would look at the 
educational institutions of his own 
society. He thinks of education, so far 
as he thinks of it at all, as something 
that will perpetuate the kind of life 
which he has always known. Mead is 
telling us that, just as modern society 
is different, in kind, from all primitive 
societies, taken as another kind, so 
education is and must be different. 
What is this difference in the two 
kindsofsocietiesor cultures? In the pa- 
per that she contributed to the Chicago 
symposium, Mead enumerates three 
differences: (1) Primitive cultures are 
homogeneous, while ours is hetero- 
geneous. (2) Primitive cultures change 
very slowly, while ours changes rapidly 
and constantly. (3) The population 
stocks of primitive societies are rela- 
tively less diversified than are ours. 
Mead thereby recognizes that modern 
urban culture is different in kind from 
all primitive societies. As the culture 
is changing rapidly and constantly, 
there cannot be one well-integrated 
culture. What children do is different 
from what adults do, and indeed 
adults come to think—some of them— 
that it is right that children do some- 
thing different. Moreover, the changes 
come so rapidly that during the school 
years of one individual he may be 
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taught completely inconsistent ideas. 
Benedict, in her paper, makes this 
point. There are periods when we tell 
children to be saving of money; there 
are others when it is a public duty to 
spend. There have been recent periods 
when. war was unexceptionally evil 
and “the earth was unanimous for 
peace,” and there have been more 
recent periods when, as she says, you 
might go to jail for saying so. As our 
culture is always changing and is 
never integrated, Benedict concludes 
that “education in our world today 
must prepare our children to adapt 
themselves to unforeseeable condi- 
tions.” 

At this point it is apparent that the 
conception of an integrated culture 
has undergone some significant altera- 
tion. The anthropologists to whom we 
have looked for guidance began by 
telling us that every individual lives 
in a well-integrated culture. Now 
some of them seem to be confirming 
our suspicions that, in the case of our 
own society, no individual does.: The 
question may then be repeated: What 
is the significance of the conception of 
the individual in one integrated cul- 
ture in connection with teaching in a 
society where thereisno one integrated 
culture? Again, the first half of the 
answer may be repeated: In some de- 
gree, as in Warner’s studies of the 
place of the school in the status sys- 
tem, there is integration in modern 
society, and the school is part of that 
integration. But the other half of the 
answer may be given also. The value 
of the conception of the individual in 
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a well-integrated culture lies, in part, 
in the suggestive contrast between our 
own case and the case of the stable 
primitive societies. We should not so 
well see the peculiar problems and 
responsibilities of modern education 
if we did not see modern education as 
a special and variant case of education 
in all societies. That it is special and 
variant is expressly stated by Mead. 
In stable societies with well-integrated 
cultures, all educative influences, she 
says, operate simultaneously and con- 
sistently upon the individual, and she 
has illustrated this fact vividly in her 
series of photographs showing the 
treatment accorded babies in Bali. 
But in our heterogeneous and chang- 
ing society there is a qualitative differ- 
ence, she says; what the radio says 
may be quite unrelated to, what 
mother says to baby, and what 
mother-in-law over in the corner 
manages to convey by a gesture is 
emphatically in contradiction. It is 
the inconsistencies, the lack of inte- 
gration, that make our society differ- 
ent from stable primitive societies. In 
a sort of definition by indefinition, it 
is this lack of integration which gives 
our society 1:3 character. Interestingly 
enough, of all the contributors to these 
two symposiums, it is not an anthro- 
pologist but. a psychiatrist, Franz 
Alexander, who says this most plainly. 
“Paradoxically stated,” he says, “the 
pattern of our world is that it has no 
fixed pattern.” For the psychiatrist 
the significance of this conclusion lies 
in the need to study individual careers 
in terms of individual life-histories. 
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For the teacher the significance lies in 
the need to develop the capacities of 
the individual to deal with circum- 
stances which the teacher cannot 
foresee. 


THE TEACHER’S TASK 


The conception of one integrated 
culture leads, therefore, to a view of 
the task of the teacher which sees it as 
double. The conception is helpful to 
the teacher, in part because it is di- 
rectly applicable to the child in “this” 
school in “this” community. The con- 
ception is helpful, in part because it is 
not directly applicable. The apparent 
contradiction isresolved by distinguish- 
ing the short run in time and the local 
setting from the long run in time and 
the wider setting. So far as the short 
span of years is concerned, and in the 
local neighborhood (especially if that 
neighborhood be in one of the more 
stable towns and not in a community 
of rapidly changing population), the 
school will be found reasonably well 
integrated with the rest of the cultural 
life, and what can be accomplished by 
the teacher will be limited by these 
relationships which it is, therefore, 
necessary for him to understand. On 
the other hand, the school is an instru- 
ment for social change and is accepted 
as such, both by laymen and by edu- 
cational leaders. For example, while it 
is true, as Warner says, that the high 
school perpetuates the status system 
of the community, it is also true, as 
Mead says in her paper read at Fisk 
University, that education is a recog- 
nized means by which the individual 
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may leave his social rank and move to 
another. For the more remote future, 
education, to us, exists to develop 
powers to deal with contingencies be- 
yond our powers of prediction. Chil- 
dren are to be educated so as to find 
what personal and cultural security 
they can find in the communities that 
now exist, and they are also to be 
educated to make, by effort and under- 
standing, new integrations out of 
whatever pieces of living the future 
may bring them. The teacher today is 
both a perpetuator of an old integra- 
tion and a builder of the power to 
meet disintegration. If a paradox re- 
mains, it is not one that I have in- 
vented; it exists in the nature of mod- 
ern life. 
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USE IN COUNSELING OF INFORMATION ABOUT VOCATIONS 


RUTH STRANG 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


MATERIALS AVAILABLE 


ODAY a vast amount of informa- 

tion about vocations is available 

to counselors. The job-analysis. for- 
mula—what the worker does, how the 
worker does it, why the worker does 
it, and what skills, knowledge, and 
special abilities are necessary in doing 
the job—is used by the United States 
Employment Service both in gather- 
ing information about jobs and in dis- 
covering, during the interview, facts 
about the kind of work that the appli- 
cant for a new job has done. The Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles' briefly 
describes twenty-three thousand jobs 
under more than forty thousand ti- 
tles, classifies these jobs into families, 
and mentions the personal qualities, 
the experience, and the training re- 
quired for twenty-eight fields of work. 
Descriptions of jobs are available— 
some in book form, such as the Na- 
tional Job Descriptions? prepared by 
the United States Employment Serv- 
ice, and the many books on careers; 
and many more in pamphlet form, 
* Dictionary of Occupational Titles. Prepared 
by the Job Analysis and Information Section, 
Division of Standards and Research, United 


States Employment Service. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1939. 


2 Government Printing Office. Washington, 
D.C. 


* 


such as the United States Office of 
Education career series, the pamphlets 
published by Science Research Asso- 
ciates, the United States Employment 
Service series of 150 job descriptions, 
and the Occupational Index’ and the 
Occupational A bstracts.4 The National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel under the War Manpower 
Commission has prepared mono- 
graphs on forty-six professional fields. 
Labor-market information includes 
up-to-date facts about the location of 
major industries, their national im- 
portance, the kinds of jobs in the in- 
dustry, the training required, and em- 
ployment terms and conditions. More 
specialized studies of geographical 
areas indicate current labor needs and 
postwar prospects for employment in 
various localities. 

Two of thése kinds of information 
are easily applicable in vocational 
guidance—information about em- 
ployment conditions and trends and 
specific information about jobs ob- 
tainable at a particular time and 
place. The first includes information 
about the percentages of men and 


3 Occupational Index. New York: Occupation- 
al Index, Inc., New York University, 1943. 

4 Also published by Occupational Index, Inc., 
New York University, New York 3, New York. 
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women of various age groups engaged 
in major occupations in a given area 
and facts about savings and demand 
for goods at home and abroad that 
suggest postwar trends in employ- 
ment. For example, it is predicted 
that the young people ready’to enter 
vocations during the next two years 
will have difficulty being placed be- 
cause of the preference that will be 
given to veterans, to war workers dis- 
placed by the closing-down of war in- 
dustries, and to experienced workers. 
Knowledge of this kind is valuable as 
a background against which vocation- 
al decisions are made and the world is 
understood and accepted more intelli- 
gently. This knowledge is an impor- 
tant form of general education in the 
field of guidance. The detailed infor- 
mation about the labor market facili- 
tates the placement of a particular 
person at a particular time in a par- 
ticular position. Between general edu- 
cation and placement, however, is a 
wide area of counseling in which the 
use of information is less clearly de- 
fined. Let us therefore try to see how 
information about vocations may be 
used in different types of counseling. 


USE OF INFORMATION BY COUNSELORS 
ON A NONDIRECTIVE- 


. DIRECTIVE SCALE 


According to present thinking, to 
which Carl Rogers has made such an 
impressive contribution; a counselor 
may play a more or Jess active role. 
On the surface, it seems that, the more 
directive he is, the more he will use the 
information available to’ vocational 
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counselors; the less directive, the less 
he will use. Let us examine this sup- 
position’ by considering counselors 
who occupy’ different positions on a 
nondirective-directive scale. 

1. A counselor may merely reflect 
the client’s own feeling and thinking, 
repeating his words and. murmuring 
noncommittal “uh-huh’s,” For exam- 
ple, the client may say, “I don’t want — 
any more education; I want to work 
with my hands at a skilled trade.’’ To 
this remark the counselor replies, 
“You want to work at a skilled trade.” 
It would seem that in this kind of 
counseling there would be little oppor- 
tunity to use information about voca- 
tions. However, since the counselor 
cannot repeat everything that the 
client says, he must be directive in so 
far as he selects items that he thinks 
should be given emphasis or should be 
reconsidered. Thus the counselor sub- 
tly guides the client’s thinking, giving 
it form, direction, and emphasis. The 
more knowledge the counselor has of 
what the workers in skilled trades do, 
how they do it, why they do it, what 
training they need, and what are the 
employment trends, the more likely 
he is to reflect realistic and useful 
parts of the client’s thinking and feel- 
ing, even though he does not use this 
information directly. 

2. The counselor, however, may 
take a more active part in the counsel- 
ing process. In addition to serving as 
a “sounding board,” he may be used 
as a resource by the client, who, when 
he comes to an impasse in his own 
thinking, may turn to the counselor 
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for information. For example, he may 
ask, ‘““‘What kinds of jobs are there in 
the printing trades? Could I get a job 
there?” The counselor would then 
find very useful the formula for, and 
the results of, job analyses and current 
labor-market information about job 
opportunities. 

3. In the first two roles described, 
the client takes responsibility for using 
the interview time and the counselor 
in the way that seems best to him. In 
the third role, the center of responsi- 
bility shifts more or less to the coun- 
selor. By means of interpretation and 
questions, the counselor steers the 
client’s thinking. For example, the 
counselor may lead the client to ex- 
plore aspects of the problem that he 
has not yet recognized by asking, 
“Have you considered journalism as 
a profession?” or “What about going 
to trade school?” If the counselor 
ventures to direct the client’s explora- 
tion, he must be quite sure that he is 
right in his interpretation and that the 
client is ready for it. Successful direc- 
tion in an interview presupposes a 
comprehensive knowledge of the per- 
son, his environment, and the world 
of work, as well as readiness for guid- 
ance on the part of the client. 

4. The counselor may go further in 
the direction of imposing his point of 
view upon the client and become ag- 
gressively directive. For example, he 
may give advice or try to persuade 
the client that a certain course is best: 
“T used to be an English teacher, and 
I think you certainly ought to go to 
college and specialize in journalism.” 
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Even though the counselor has ade- 
quate information about vocations to 
back him up, there is danger in this 
approach. The counselor cannot be 
all-knowing; the client is not a pawn 
to be moved here and there without 
his own volition. The rightful role of 
information about vocations is in re- 
sponse to the client’s need. 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED IN 
USING INFORMATION 
ABOUT VOCATIONS 


Some of the difficulties encountered 
with respect to the use of information 
about vocations may be briefly listed: 

1. The time required and the diffi- 
culties involved in keeping an up-to- 
date, easily accessible file of accurate 
information. 

2. The lack of knowledge of com- 
plex personality factors that so largely 
determine success in any job. 

3. The elements of luck and dis- 
crimination, as, for example, discrimi- 
nation against Negroes or children of 
nonunion workers. 

4. The insufficiently recognized 
wide range of skills, knowledge, abili- 
ties, and experience found among 
workers in any occupation. 

5. The gaps in job analyses of cer- 
tain occupations. 

6. The lack of exploratory oppor- 
tunities or tryout experiences. 

7. Information that applies “in 
general” but not necessarily to the in- 
dividual case. Although certain per- 
sonal traits, leisure-time activities, 
and work experience may be, in gen- 
eral, desirable for a certain field of 
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work, an individual may do very well 
on a job in spite of the lack of many 
of the stated “requirements.” The 
same problem is encountered in the 
interpretation of tests; what is true for 
the majority of the group tested may 
not be true for the person being coun- 
seled. 

The major difficulty seems to lie in 
the complexity and the variability of 
the job and the complexity and the 
variability of the individual. The in- 
formation about occupations is too 
atomistic and cut and dried. The 
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process of individual guidance has 
been overmechanized and oversimpli- 
fied. No one-to-one relationship exists 
between job patterns and person pat- 
terns, because each job and each in- 
dividual are, in a sense, unique. Each 
job permits of variations in the qualifi- 
cations of workers, and each applicant 
has a unique combination of qualifica- 
tions. Matching persons and jobs suc- 
cessfully requires not only informa- 
tion but also a high degree of inter- 
viewing skill and a respect for the in- 
dividual’s ability to guide himself. 
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NEED FOR IMPROVEMENT IN COUNSELING PROCEDURES 


RUTH C. MAYNARD 
South Kortright Central School, South Kortright, New York 


w= a physician is hired to cure 
pneumonia, the average citizen 
does not expect him to cure Aunt 
Jennie’s asthma and Cousin Louisa’s 
sciatica or to paint the chicken-house. 
Neither does the average citizen, in 
hiring the best electrician to wire the 
new home, expect the electrician to 
paper the kitchen, sand the floors, or 
put in the plumbing, even though all 
these may be needed to finish the new 
home for occupancy. 

Since wartime population changes 
have caused decreased school enrol- 
ment in some areas and heavy in- 
creases in others at the same time that 
the buying-power of the dollar has 
noticeably depreciated, doubling-up 
in the personnel of school staffs has 
seemed a necessary adjustment. It is 
well to consider whether the students 
are obtaining maximum return from 
the public money invested in counsel- 
ing programs when doubling up the 
work in the school involves the coun- 
selor. 

The counselor’s functions and pro- 
cedures are primarily concerned with 
educational and occupational prob- 
lems. By less immediate consent but 
with general acceptance, adjustment 
of personal problems is within the 
counseling province. The need for 
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more and better educational counsel- 
ing has been thoroughly demonstrated 
in Gardner’s study* showing that one- 
half of the failures in’ one school oc- 
curred because students “disliked the 
subject.”” Strang? has stated that ap- 
proximately one-third of all high- 
school students in two boroughs failed 
to reach the fourth term after three 
terms of work. Again, Adams? has 
shown that many students cite as a 
reason for failure in high-school sub- 
jects the statement, “Subject too 
difficult.” 

The report of the New York State 
Regents’ Inquiry‘ indicates that more 
than half of the students in the high 
schools chosen made subject and cur- 
riculum choices for themselves with 


1C. A. Gardner, “A Study of the Causes of 
High-School Failures,” School Review, XXXV 
(February, 1937), 112. 


2Ruth Strang, Personal Development and 
Guidance in College and Secondary School, p. 165. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1934. 


3 Jesse E. Adams, “Reactions of High-School 
Students to High-School Subjects,” School Re- 
view, XXXV (May and June, 1927), 354-62, 
417-27. 

4 Ruth E. Eckert and Thomas O. Marshall, 
When Youth Leave School, pp. 208-9. Regents’ 
Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public 
Education in the State of New York. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. 
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no help. Nearly 15 per cent were in- 
fluenced by members of their family. 
These figures were those found both in 
the case of graduates from high school 
and in the case of withdrawals from 
high school. Furthermore, large num- 
bers of students who were graduated 
indicated that the choice of work in 
school had not been suitable for the 
higher education or vocational train- 
ing which they had later attempted. 
The report indicated that, in the vari- 
ous fields of social adjustment, there 
are other needs for the schools to 


meet. 

The public has the right to assume 
that, with proper counseling, these 
reasons for failure in subjects of poor- 
ly chosen courses and curriculums can 
be eliminated. Further, the student, 
upon reaching graduation, is not de- 


manding the unreasonable when he 
expects that, under good guidance, he 
should feel ready to continue educa- 
tional or vocational training or to 
enter the world of work with the knowl- 
edge that, all factors considered, the 
best avenues of endeavor have been 
opened for his choice. Likewise, he has 
the right to feel that, within the prov- 
ince of the school and its co-operating 
agencies, everything possible has been 
done to remove stumbling blocks to 
further pursuit in the field chosen. 
The counselor’s schedule should be 
so designed that there is adequate 
time to study pupil environment, 
achievement, aptitude, ability, and 
interests; to obtain, evaluate, and dis- 
pense occupational and educational 
information; to aid in wise choices in 
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all fields; and to aid in studying and 
solving any other problems that arise. 
For example, if a counselor is em- 
ployed to perform these duties in a 
school operating ten periods a day for 
five days a week, theoretically the 
school has fifty forty-minute periods, 
with a deduction of five lunch peri- 
ods, to be used by the counselor in 
performing his job. Actually, circum- 
stances being as they are, further de- 
ductions must be made at once, such 
as: class recitation periods, five a 
week ; study-period supervision, two a 
week; and home-room activity and 
study periods, ten a week. The deduc- 
tions, then, leave twenty-eight peri- 
ods for individual counseling. 

To make clear the situation in ac- 
tual practice, consider the recent ex- 
perience of one counselor during the 
seventeen weeks between mid-term 
examinations and the middle of May. 
With 28 periods available each week 
for 17 weeks, 476 periods could be de- 
voted to aiding students in arriving 
at wise occupational and educational 
choices and finding satisfying solu- 
tions to personal problems. 

Before the distribution of time 
shown in Table 1 is considered, it may 
be well to explain that, during the 
seventeen weeks, report cards were 
issued three times, with the subse- 
quent counseling and adjustments; 
tentative schedules for the autumn, 
with subject and sequence choices, 
were made; an influenza epidemic took 
some toll on-faculty ittendance; regu- 
lar school schedules were interrupted 
by severe snowstorms; and planned 
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studies within the year’s program were 
executed. 

From the 476 periods available dur- 
ing the 17-week period, 31 remained 
to be distributed among such essen- 
tial services as case clinics; interviews 
with teachers; interviews with par- 
ents; testing individual students; 
marking and interpreting tests; inter- 
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ing from (1) unwise selection of 
courses and curriculums, (2) differen- 
tial scholastic achievement, (3) insuffi- 
cient general scholastic aptitude, (4) 
ineffective study habits, (5) reading 
disabilities, (6) insufficient scholastic 
motivation, and (7) under-achieve- 
ment. The time element eliminated 
adequate consideration of problems 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF SCHOOL PERIODS GIVEN BY ONE COUNSELOR DURING SEVENTEEN 
WEEKS TO ACTIVITIES OTHER THAN COUNSELING ON PERSONAL PROBLEMS 


Number of 


Activity Periods 


Number of 
Periods 


Activity 


County veterans’ and servicemen’s 

counseling services 76 
Schedule-planning conferences 60 
Interviews following marking periods 45 
Keeping records and writing up 


cases . 
Filing, tabulating, and routine work. 
Sponsoring clubs 
Study of sequence changes during 
five-year period 


Interview studies 

Substituting for absentee faculty. . 

Visiting shop, art, music, assembly, 
gymnasium, and other classes for 


Consultation with schools’ repre- 
10 

Time lost by counselor’s illness 7 
Special review classes 6 
Conference consideration of mid-term 
adjustments of demotion, promo- 
pms schedule changes, or subject 


Group planning 
Information to servicemen’s families 
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views with pupils on individual prob- 
lems; appointments to aid students 
in applying for jobs, scholarships, and 
admission to institutions for further 
educational or occupational training; 
meetings to give out information in 
regard to the armed services and 
opportunities therein; and _ inten- 
sive preparation for counseling inter- 
views. 

Careful study of the listed items 
shows that the demanded time dis- 
tribution for needed counseling leaned 
heavily toward remedying evils aris- 


derived from over-achievement and 
problems of superior students.s 
Further study brings to light the 
fact that the occupational side of the 
job was not so neglected as at first 
would seem to be the case. Occupa- 
tional counseling accompanied educa- 
tional counseling to some extent be- 
fore educational counseling toward a 
particular goal took place. This time 
has been listed under the item “Sched- 


SE. G. Williamson, How To Counsel Students, 
pp. 244-46. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1939. 


— 
41 
35 
34 
5 
3° 5 
Periods lost due to snow........... 23 5 
20 Conference with county welfare 
ki Time out to donate blood......... 3 
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ule-planning conferences.” The time 
deducted for home-room duties in- 
cluded time given to group guidance 
regarding elementary occupational in- 
formation and its relation, from a 
group standpoint, to choice of courses. 
After consideration of these two fac- 
tors, it is evident that the counseling 
area which suffered most from the de- 
manded distribution of the counselor’s 
time in this particular case was that of 
individual problem adjustment. 

In the case of those students having 
individual problems, of what real 
value was the time given educational 
and occupational counseling unless 
the problems were discovered and ade- 
quate time was provided to study the 
whole case before the interviews in the 
other guidance fields took place? With 
an enrolment of at least two hundred 
to be counseled and an average of 6.2 
minutes per pupil available for indi- 
vidual testing, for emergency prob- 
lems, and for individual problem ad- 
justment, the following questions 
arise about the value received for the 
money invested in terms of construc- 
tive pupil guidance. 

Would the money have been better 
spent for thirty-five periods of indi- 
vidual problem adjustment than for 
routine filing of information? 

Would the services of the counselor 
have yielded greater returns in indi- 
vidual problem adjustment than in 
eighteen periods of substitute work in 
unfamiliar subject fields? 
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Would the employment of an ad- 
ditional faculty member to handle 
home-room, study-hall, and classroom 
activities have been justified by the 
greater availability of the trained 
counselor to pupils for personal coun- 
seling during those 289 periods of the 
counselor’s time? 

Since the informed counselor is far 
more useful to the student at an inter- 
view than is the unenlightened but 
sympathetic counselor, would it not 
be more valuable in the long run to 
allow the counselor time to collect 
and absorb much information about 
the student before an interview? 

Is there any justification for the 
economy of doubling-up on the coun- 
selor’s time and other work when con- 
sideration is given to the loss of effi- 
ciency resulting from the multiplicity 
of jobs handled and the lack of trained 
consideration for needed student ad- 
justments? 

Finally, the whole matter boils 
down to this: Which piper are you 
paying—the instructor, the group 
dispenser of information, the registra- 
tion adviser, the research worker, the 
teacher-counselor, the file clerk, or the 
counselor? 

The thoughtful administrator will 
give practical consideration to the 
combinations that can be best formed 
to bring the greatest returns for time, 
money, and training invested in terms 
of future value to the students con- 
cerned. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
MENTAL ABILITY AND ACHIEVEMENT IN FRENCH 


ARTHUR GIBBON BOVEE 
University of Chicago 


GUSTAV J. FROEHLICH 
University of Illinois 


His lad has an intelligence quo- 

tient of 173. He does well in his 
other studies. How do you explain his 
poor showing in the French class?” 
asked the principal of the University 
of Chicago Laboratory School. 

“He has been subject to the same 
kind of instruction: which has proved 
to be successful over a long period; as 
a matter of fact, he has been the re- 
cipient of extra help. Perhaps some 
factor other than intelligence is in- 
volved,” replied the instructor. The 
instructor continued, “You may also 
recall those two cases we had last 
year—a boy with an I.Q. of 162 anda 
girl with a mental rating of 161. Both 
were weak in French, in spite of the 
special attention given to them.” 

In consequence of this conversation 
it was decided to study the relation- 


ship between mental-ability ratings | 


and achievement in French for the 


pupils enrolled in the Laboratory - 


School of the University of Chicago. 
Data for 279 first-year pupils and 172 
second-year pupils were available. 
These data consisted of Binet intel- 
ligence quotients (Form L) and end- 
of-the-year scores on the Cooperative 
French Test. 


The 1937 revision of the Stanford- 
Binet Scale, Form L, utilizes the as- 
sumptions, methods, and principles of 
the age scale as conceived by Binet. 
It has been the most widely used scale 
for all-round clinical appraisal of a 
subject’s intellectual level. Besides 
being an “‘intelligence test,” it is a 
method of interview which calls forth 
the subject’s natural responses to a 
large variety of standardized situa- 
tions. Among the items are analogies, 
opposites, reading comprehension, vo- 
cabulary, similarities and differences, 
verbal and pictorial completion, ab- 
surdities, drawing designs from copy 
and from memory, memory for mean- 
ingful materials, and memory for 
digits. 

The Cooperative French Test yields 
a composite index of achievement. in 
French (reading, vocabulary, and 
grammar) based on (1) ability to get 
the thought from the printed page 
without recourse to translation (the 
pupil. responds to multiple-choice 
statements given in French); (2) 
knowledge of vocabulary (the ele- 
mentary form of the test offers a 
multiple choice of English words in 
definition of the given French vocabu- 
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lary, and the advanced test gives 
French words from which a synonym 
is to be selected); and (3) a knowledge 
of French grammar (completion of 
French sentences with one of a num- 
ber of given possible alternatives, an 
English translation being given for the 
French sentence). Oral and aural fa- 
cility are not tested, and the sampling 
of idioms could be more extensive. 
Nevertheless, it is felt that the Co- 
operative French Test is a fair measure 
of achievement in French as taught in 
the Laboratory School. 

Different forms of the Cooperative 
Test were used from year to year, but 
this change does not affect the valid- 
ity of this study. Because of the 
unique system of “scale scores” de- 
vised for the Cooperative tests, it is 
possible to make direct comparisons 
from one test form to another, as well 
as to use the accumulation of data 
from several tests in a master tabu- 
lation. 

The scale-scores technique pro- 
vides equality of units throughout the 
scale; that is, the units are “equal” in 
the sense that the distribution of 
scores for pupils at various levels 
tends to be similar and approximately 
normal. A score of 50 on this scale 
represents the score which the average 
child would make at the end of the 
particular course if he had attended 
an average school and had taken the 
usual araount of the subject in ques- 
tion. The size of the scale-score unit 
is similar for all tests; it is equivalent 
to one-tenth of the standard deviation 
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of the distribution of scores of an un- 
selected group. 

In this particular study it is our 
purpose to make comparisons involv- 
ing pupils of varying mental-ability 
levels, rather than comparisons with 
a national norm. 

The reliability coefficients of the 
Cooperative French Tests used are 
better than .go for the total test score. 
Standard errors of measurement of 
the total score (scale score) approxi- 
mate three points for the elementary 
test and two points for the advanced 
test. The median correlation coeffi- 
cient (of sixteen coefficients) between 
Cooperative French Tests and psy- 
chological examinations is .52. 

A cursory examination of the 
records of the Laboratory School pu- 
pils indicated gross discrepancies be- 
tween mental ability and achievement 
in the study of French. The selected 
cases shown in Table 1 are illustrative 
of such discrepancies. 

These cases, although too few in 
number to warrant definite conclu- 
sions, tend to raise the question of the 
validity of predicting success in a 
high-school French class on the basis 
of mental-ability ratings. As a further 
analysis, Binet intelligence quotients 
were correlated with end-of-the-year 
Cooperative French Test scale scores. 
This was done separately for first-year 
pupils and for second-year pupils. In 
addition, separate correlations were 
made for approximately the highest 
and the lowest 10 per cent in each of 
these two groups, selected on the 
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basis of the Cooperative Test scale 
score. That is to say, separate correla- 
tions between achievement and men- 
tal ability were made for (1) the 
thirty-two first-year pupils scoring 
highest on the Cooperative French 
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operative Test. The obtained correla- 
tions are shown in Table 2. 

The data presented in this table 
indicate clearly that certain factors in 
the process of learning French are not 
explored by the Binet intelligence 


TABLE 1 


INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS AND SCALE SCORES ON COOPERATIVE FRENCH 
TEST OF PUPILS WHOSE ACHIEVEMENT WAS NOT 
COMMENSURATE WITH INTELLIGENCE* 


Binet In- 
telligence 
Quotient 


Score on 
French 
Test 


Pupil 


Score on 
French 
Test 


Binet In- 
telligence 
Quotient 


Pupil 


Group with high mental abil- 
ity and mediocre achieve- 


Group with low mental abil- 
ity and superior achieve- 


Group with low mental abil- 
ity and superior achieve- 
ment—continued: 


Group with average mental 
ability and outstanding 
achievement: 


138 


* The median Binet intelligence quotient of Laboratory School pupils at this level has been virtually constant at 139 


for five years, 


Test and (2) the thirty-one first- 
year pupils scoring lowest on the Co- 
operative French Test. Similar sepa- 
rate correlations were made for (3) 
the thirty-one second-year pupils 
scoring highest on the Cooperative 
Test and (4) the thirty-one second- 
year pupils scoring lowest on the Co- 


quotient. Specifically, the following 
inferences can be made. 

1. For large groups of pupils, the 
relationship between Binet intelli- 
gence quotients and end-of-the-year 
Cooperative French Test scores is ap- 
proximately the same for first- and 
second-year pupils. A correlation co- 
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efficient of .45-.46 represents a pre- 
dictive efficiency of 37 per cent in ex- 
cess of a “chance guess” and a predic- 
tive efficiency of 11 per cent in excess 
of predicting the class median achieve- 
ment in French. This degree of rela- 
tionship is not significantly different 
from that generally found to exist 


to mental ability. In these cases, there- 
fore, factors of motivation are proba- 
bly more important than, or at least as 
important as, native mental ability. 

4. At the end of the second year of 
the study of French, however, when 
the instruction is less routine, the 
“weak” pupils are again relatively 


TABLE 2 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS AND SCALE SCORES ON 
COOPERATIVE FRENCH TESTS FOR FIRST- AND SECOND-YEAR PUPILS 


Group for Which 
Correlations Made 


Number 
of Pupils 


Number 
of Pupils 


Group for Which 
Correlations Made 


First-year pupils: 
Entire group 279 
“Strongest”? French pu- 

32 

31 


Second-year pupils: 
Entire grou 172 
“Strongest” French. pu- 

pils 31 

‘‘Weakest”’ French pupils 31 


between intelligence-test scores and 
achi+vement-test scores in most other 
subject areas. 

2. Extremely “weak” achievement 
in French—in both first and second 
year—is rather closely related to in- 
telligence. Coefficients of .65 and .51 
are all the more remarkable in con- 
sideration of the fact that the ‘“‘weak’’ 
groups are highly homogeneous. 

3. Exceptionally “strong” achieve- 
ment in first-year French was found 
to have only a negligible relationship 


closely identified with their mental- 
ability rating. 

For the counselor and teacher, the 
implication is that it might be unwise 
to assume that a low intelligence 
quotient definitely precludes the pos- 
sibility of initial success in the study 
of French. For advanced courses, how- 
ever, where individual initiative plays 
an increasingly important role, much 
more attention should be given to 
mental-ability ratings when counsel- 
ing the continuation of work in French. 
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NCREASINGLY it is believed that 
home-economics experiences make 
an important contribution to general 
education because these experiences 
deal with universal problems com- 
mon to all normal people. In the 
home-arts work at the Laboratory 
School of the University of Chicago," 
an effort is made to deal with these 
problems at the level that meets the 
needs of the junior high school pupil. 
These problems are usually con- 
cerned with selecting and construct- 
ing clothes, selecting and preparing 
food, understanding and working with 
young children, and spending wisely 
money that is available to the pupil. 
All projects are so organized as to 
foster learning in how to work with, 
and to enjoy the companionship of, 
age mates. 

The unified arts program, of which 
the home arts is a part, was organized 
four years ago to develop and broaden 
the interests and experiences of all 
boys and girls in Grades VII and VIII 
and to help students integrate knowl- 


t Miss Pritchard was formerly the teacher of 
the home arts and, in 1944-45, was chairman of 
the unified arts staff in the Laboratory School of 
the University of Chicago. 


2 Unified Arts Committee, “A Unified Arts 
Experiment,” School Review, LII (September, 
1944), 413-19. 
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edge and see interrelationships in art, 
shop, dramatics, music, home arts, 
and publications. These groups meet 
simultaneously so that students may 
work in any of the areas, as the proj- 
ect undertaken demands. In Grade 
VII all boys and girls are divided into 
groups and are rotated through the 
six areas so that they may see the pos- 
sibilities and be better able to choose 
and plan projects in Grade VIII. In 
Grade VIII students do not rotate 
through the six areas but are allowed 
to choose, with guidance, their own 
programs. They are encouraged to 
plan a varied program of projects in 
the several groups. The Laboratory 
School has chosen to call these experi- 
ences in home and family living 
“home arts,” as this name indicates 
that the work is a part of the unified 
arts program and that more emphasis 
is placed on the art of living than on 
the scientific phases of home eco- 
nomics, 


LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

Planning and preparing meals.— 
Cooking units have great appeal for 
both boys and girls in Grades VII and 
VIII. Children of this age are hungry, 
and eating what they prepare fills a 
physical need. Cooking has appeal and 
gives them the satisfaction of accom- 
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plishment at an adult level. All cooking 
units are co-operatively planned by 
the teacher and the pupils in order 
that the pupils may acquire knowl- 
edge and skill which they can use in 
meal selection or in meal preparation 
at home when they have an oppor- 
tunity. The meals are planned to 
meet basic nutrition requirements. 
Classes work in unit kitchens as a 
family group. Each class divides itself 
into working groups of four boys or 
girls or both. At the eighth-grade level 
there is a noticeable tendency to pre- 
fer mixed groups. 

These units usually terminate with 
the giving of a breakfast, luncheon, 
party, or some social function to 
which other pupils, teachers, or par- 
ents are invited. Here the pupils gain 
experience in acting as hosts or host- 
esses by serving, writing invitations, 
and planning entertainment, decora- 
tions, favors, and the like. 

Sewing units.—All the children in 
Grade VII learn to use the sewing 
machine. Boys are interested in the 
mechanics of machine sewing and 
show as much skill and interest as do 
the girls. The projects are simple, such 
as the making of pot-holders for their 
mothers, bags for the kindergarten, or 
towels to be used in their own depart- 
ment. In Grade VIII the girls are in- 
terested in making clothes. These are 
made from simple patterns, and only 
garments that can be completed in 
eight weeks are planned. Since an im- 
portant part of the appeal is the satis- 
faction gained from peer approval, 
projects are limited to the making of 
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skirts, jackets, dresses, and other gar- 
ments that can be worn to school. All 
the girls in one class made pinafores 
by the same pattern, and the pinafore 
became the symbol for a social group. 
When all the garments were finished 
at the end of the unit, one girl gave a 
party so that the new clothes could be 
modeled. 

Such projects do not give enough 
skill to make the girls completely inde- 
pendent, but most of them learn to 
use a commercial pattern and to 
handle the sewing machine. They are 
encouraged to work at home, as prac- 
tice develops skill and the important 
goal is to have them enjoy sewing and 
to develop the confidence gained in 
attacking problems independently. 

Child behavior.—Each year a child- 
development unit is given as an elec- 
tive for eighth-graders. In 1944-45 
the group included both boys and 
girls. The appeal to the students is 
the opportunity to be “assistant 
teachers.” The most important pur- 
pose as far as the teacher is concerned 
is to provide opportunity for the 
pupils to observe behavior and to 
gain the understanding necessary to 
direct their own activities wisely. 

The unit lasts for six weeks, during 
which the students do considerable 
reading and see a series of movies 
showing physical and social develop- 
ment of children. The students are 
divided into groups of from four to 
eight for observation in the school 
kindergarten. Behavior is then dis- 
cussed by the group as a means of in- 
creasing understanding. 


~ 
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During the latter part of the unit 
the students take turns acting as 
student teachers. Some read stories; 
others supervise painting, woodwork, 
and the care of pets; others help with 
wraps and the library; and those who 
can play the piano lead the singing. 
Every day there is a group hour when 
the children gather around the teacher 
for an assembly. Last year two of the 
boys wanted to lead this group period, 
and together they did so very success- 
fully. 

Each student chooses a special 
term project. Several have written and 
illustrated children’s stories which 
they have read to the kindergarten 
children. Others have studied a par- 
ticular child. They are encouraged to 
take a child whom they can observe 
at home or for whose care they can be 
responsible for a given time: They 
take notes during at least ten hours 
of observation. These observations are 
written up as an anecdotal report— 
any interpretation being kept separate 
and clearly marked. The third choice 
of project is the compiling of a mixed 
notebook of information about chil- 
dren, including pictures and original 
drawings. 

The unit on child behavior has been 
popular with both the boys and the 
girls who have taken it. It seems to 
meet a need of the students for assum- 
ing an adult role of responsibility, and 
it gives an excellent opportunity to 
get help on the dynamics of their own 
behavior without exposing their own 
problems directly. The most impor- 
tant next step is to increase the num- 
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ber of students participating until all 
have the opportunity. Accomplishing 
this result is complicated by the time 
limitations of the program. Grade 
VIII may not be the best placement 
for this unit in the case of all students; 
there needs to be a flexibility in sched- 
uling that makes this experience pos- . 
sible when the student has reached the 
appropriate stage of maturity. 

Camp ‘cooking.—This activity is 
carried on in the school garden, where 
groups of three or four cook together 
in temporary fireplaces that they have 
constructed. The pupils have made 
simple equipment, such as toasting 
forks and reflector ovens. The group 
plans the program, and usually it is so 
organized as to meet requirements for 
the cooking badge set up by the Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts. In this unit 
there has been much collaboration 
with other departments. Equipment 
has been made in the school shop, and 
recipes and directions have been made 
into a booklet in the publications 
group.’ 


POINTS OF EMPHASIS 


Unifying projects——One important 
feature of the unified arts program 
has been the selection each year of at 
least one large service project on 
which all arts groups could co-operate. 
This has been done partly to teach the 
value ‘of service and the satisfaction 
to be gained from doing worth-while 
things for the school, the community, 


3 Nellie L. Merrick, “The Class Newspaper 
as a Learning Experience,” School Review, LIII 
(April, 1945), 218-26. 
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or other groups, These projects have 
been varied. One group made and re- 
paired toys. A doll bed was contrib- 
uted which needed a mattress, pillows, 
sheets, blankets, and a bedspread. 
Materials for these things were found 
at home, and the girls made. the 
articles, The pupils brought in several 
cloth animals which needed cleaning. 
These were washed or dry-cleaned, 
and the faces were retouched with 
paint to make them more attractive. 

Other groups dressed. dolls for the 
Christmas party held at the Neighbor- 
hood Club in our community. One 
group made and repaired equipment, 
selected draperies, slip covers, and the 
like to make a more attractive home 
for a Navy training unit near by. The 
house where the Navy men lived was 
equipped with some laundry tubs but 
no other laundry facilities. The stu- 
dents built ironing-boards, padded 
them, and planned their arrangement 
for use. Since there were no electric 
outlets for the irons, the students 
bought materials and directed the 
installation of several outlets. Finally, 
the laundry was equipped with irons, 
collected from friends and neighbors 
of the students, and these were re- 
paired under the supervision of the 
shop teacher. The final result was a 
well-arranged room, with necessary 
equipment for washing, drying, and 
pressing clothes. 

Another group planned, selected, or 
made equipment and decorations for 
the new dramatics department in the 
school, When the dramatics room, 
which had been in use by the Navy, 


was returned to us, it was a bare room 
with a stage. The eighth-grade class 
spent the first five weeks in the 
autumn equipping the room. The 
group as a whole made the general 
plans. They visited stages of other 
near-by schools and set up committees 
for the following work: making of dra- 
peries and stage curtains; construc- 
tion of basic stage equipment; plan- 
ing and installing lighting; and pro- 
viding-.a costume chest. Make-up 
equipment and materials were bought, 
and a make-up table was constructed. 
Finally, all these things were assem- 
bled, and each group put on a skit de- 
scribing its part in the project and 
presenting its finished products. 

The home-arts teacher helped the 
committees ' working on the costume 
chest. and those responsible for the 
draperies and the stage curtain. The 
costume group gathered the odds and 
ends of costumes that belonged to the 
school. These they washed, pressed, 
and hung in the closet ready for use. 
In addition, the committee members 
brought accessories from home, such 
as beads, handbags, and hats. 

The curtain committee went shop- 
ping for materials and brought home 
samples for selection. They measured 
the windows and the stage, calculated 
the yardage, and finally sent the 
orders. They did not make the stage 
curtain, which was of heavy velvet, 
but they worked out all the directions 
for the seamstress. The draperies, in- 
cluding tailored pinch pleats in the 
heading, were made by the students. 
The boys in the group measured the 
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windows for the rods, bought the rods, 
and put up the fixtures. The final re- 
sult was very satisfying, and the stu- 
dents have a feeling that the dramatics 
room is really theirs. 

Various pupil committees are need- 
ed to facilitate the planning of such 
projects. The home-arts committees 
shopped for material, calculated the 
amounts needed, made draperies and 
did sewing as needed, helped plan 
color schemes, and planned arrange- 
ments of furnishings to achieve bal- 
ance and to meet junctional needs of 
the people using the rooms. 

Creativity—Working creatively is 
fostered as much as possible. In food 
preparation a popular project is in- 
venting drinks using new combina- 
tions of milk, fruits, and flavoring. 
For each drink the pupils make a 
recipe and invent a name. The pot- 
holders made in sewing have original 
designs in the quilting, and original 
buttons and accessories are made for 
dresses. At social functions, the invi- 
tations, place cards, favors, and table 
decorations are original in design. In- 
creasingly, attempts are made to use 
materials creatively, with a feeling for 
texture and color. 


EVALUATION 


The learning and interest varies 
with individuals, but at the end of 
Grade VIII all students can plan bal- 
anced meals, follow recipes, adjust 
recipes for groups of varying sizes, 
make an order list, and calculate costs 
of meals. They can also make simple 
constructions on the sewing machine 


and by hand. They can make plans as 
a group and divide responsibilities, 
clean up the kitchen, and rate the 
result on a score card developed by 
the classes. When necessary, they can 
make compromises and iron out diffi- 
culties without much supervision. 

One of the means of evaluation is 
for all groups to bake sample muffins, 
the shape, texture, color, and flavor 
of which are judged by the group. 
Group judging is particularly valu- 
able in evaluating baked products be- 
cause it offers a comparison of the 
results and shows the effect of inac- 
curacy in measuring or of poor manip- 
ulation. Meals are rated on choice of 
menu, attractiveness of serving, suc- 
cess in fitting the time schedule, and 
the quality and the tastiness of the 
food. 

The class has worked out a score 
card for evaluating the clean-up work, 
with descriptive standards, which in- 
clude the following points: sink, stove, 
cupboards, floor, and table. A perfect 
score is 100, and these scores are re- 
corded on a chart so that groups know 
their standing throughout the unit. 
This card has proved very satisfactory 
in stimulating interest in high stand- 
ards, and it exerts a group pressure on 
slackers that is much more effective 
than nagging by the teacher. 

Evaluation which will help pupils to 
judge their own progress and to see 
the next steps in their development 
has been the goal of the whole arts 
program. To this end and to help stu- 
dents see the common elements of the 
learnings in all arts areas, a unified 
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EVALUATION BLANK USED IN UNIFIED ARTS PROGRAM WITH SAMPLE 


REPORT FOR. 


COMMENTS OF PUPILS AND TEACHERS IN EACH AREA 


GRADE FOR THE PERIOD FROM TO 


The Unified Arts Program includes Fine Arts, Shop. Home Arts, Dramatics, Publications, and Music. This 
i 


report blank has been devised to report growth desi 


n all areas as well as to report specific accomplishments 


in a particular area. Pupils and teachers co-operate in making the evaluation. A blank space indicates insuffi- 


cient evidence. 


Experience Area 


Pupil Evaluation 


Teacher Evaluation 


Consideration for 
others 


Fair—getting better 
O.K. 


Fair 
No comment 


She shows remarkable growth. 

Very thoughtful of, rad. helpful to, the young children. 

Usually good—had trouble with one boy. 

Not good. This seems to be due to the differences in his interests 
and maturity from the rest of the group. 


Group planning 


No comment 
Average 
Good 


Fair 


Often he chooses what he wants to do without consulting his 
group. This makes for friction. 

Does not seem to see the need as much as she should. 

Takes a very active part. 

Could take a more active part. 


Co-operative ac- 
tivities 


Fair—getting better 
Fair 

Good 

Fair 

Excellent 


She tends to direct activities, rather than taking turns. 
Does not always enter in as much as she might. 

Made a good leader of kindergarten assembly. 

Tends to work mostly with Barbara. 

His group worked very efficiently. 


Use and care of 
equipment and 
materials 


O.K. 
Fair 
Good 


Excellent—the equipment brought from home was very helpful. 
Often forgets to return equipment borrowed. 
Very satisfactory. 


Interest 


Excellent 


‘oor 
Wonderful 
Keen 


[Only the student can answer this item; anything the teacher puts 
in this column must be dependent on the student’s comment.] 


Initiative and 
self-direction 


Good at times 
Fair 
Improving 
O.K. 


Good 


Increasing. 

She has a hard time getting started. 

She still tends to follow the lead of others. 
Works better by herself than in a group. 
Goes ahead on her own. 


Intelligent use of 
time 


Good 
Poor 
Fair 


Not always—she tends to visit with her friends. 
Does not always see things to do. 
A very efficient worker. 


Skill—Co-ordi- 
nation 


Fair 
O.K. 


Developing. 
Increasing. 


Originality 


Fair 
Fair 


Excellent work on original story. 
Some evidence. 
Made very clever illustrations. 


Quantity of ac- 
complishment 


Good 


A fast worker. 
Not up to what she could do. 


Quality of ac- 
complishment 


Very satisfactory for a beginner. 
Improving. 
Shows unusual skill and talent. 


List of Experiences [examples chesen at random] 


General Comments by the Teacher 


Helped prepare a luncheon. 

Made curtains for dramatics group. 
Wrote an original child’s story. 

Helped kindergarten with their garden. 
Read to young children. 


Helped with games period in kindergarten. 


Made a case study of a five-year-old. 


At Scout supper—made reflector fire, baked biscuits, 
made soup, helped wash dishes, and put out the fire. 


B—— did a remarkable job of organizing the 
last-minute preparations for the luncheon. 


T—— was willing and co-operative in all activi- 
ties. His relationship with the young children 
was excellent. 


H—— as a new student fitted in remarkably 
well. 
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arts evaluation blank has been devised. 
At the end of each unit the pupil and 
the teacher evaluate the pupil’s prog- 
ress independently, and then a joint 
conference is held to discuss the re- 
sults before the report is sent home 
to the parents. This evaluation is a 
description rather than a scale rating. 

This blank has gone through several 
revisions in the past four years, and 
work on evaluation is still in progress. 
A sample of the form used in 1944-45 
is included here to show the items 
chosen for judgment as well as to pro- 
vide several samples of pupil and 
teacher reactions in various home-arts 
units, including child care, meal prepa- 
ration, sewing, and camp cooking. 
There is seen to be some lack of agree- 
ment between pupil and teacher, and 
in these cases the differences are dis- 
cussed in a conference. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Education in home and family life 
should be provided for all students. 
The question is what to include and 
how to-schedule the classes. At the 
Laboratory School of the University 
of Chicago, home arts in the unified 
arts program has been the solution. 
All seventh- and eighth-grade pupils 
have some experience in this field—in 
two years at least sixty class hours. In 
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this time no pupil can develop a great 
deal of skill or cover all the types of 
experience desirable in home and 
family living, but it seems wiser to 
give all some opportunity than to 
give a few a more intensive program. 
With the time limitation it is impos- 
sible to develop great skill, but home 
practice is encouraged. There is, in 
fact, considerable evidence of home 
application, which, in the last analysis, 
is where any home-arts-teaching can 
best be evaluated. 

Classes are so organized as to pro- 
vide a laboratory for learning the ele- 
ments of democratic family life. 
Pupils learn, through practice, that 
democratic living is taking turns; 
sticking to a job and seeing it through 
because a :roup is depending on you; 
helping in an emergency; seeing jobs 
to be done and doing them without 
being asked; putting supplies where 
they belong so that others can find 
them; using supplies carefully and 
being sure that others get their fair 
share; planning a job so that one is 


finished on time; and using spare time 


te 


“tage. 
-~yeriences need to be 


satistying to the pupil so that he will 
continue ‘ndependently and will elect 
further opportunities to gain ex- 
perience. 
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METHODOLOGY IN SEMANTICS AS APPLIED TO ENGLISH 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 
South Side High School, Newark, New Jersey 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
So semantics will not be- 

come a part of the culture of the 
race, ingrained in the thinking habits 
and the behavior of the people, until 
it is extensively applied in the field of 
education. Educators are at last be- 
ginning to experiment with general 
semantics in terms of classroom ma- 
terials and methods of instruction. 
Revolutionary innovations, it is safe 
to predict, will not be made; the prog- 
ress achieved will necessarily be slow. 
Before general semantics is accepted 
as an integral part of the educative 
process, it will have to be tried out and 
tested in a number of subject areas. 
Much against its will, general seman- 
tics will have to compromise and op- 
erate at present. within a departmen- 
tal framework. 

The objective of semantics-teach- 
ing is (1) to train the young to under- 
stand the nature of language, its flexi- 
bility, its principle of change and 
growth, and (2) to make clear that 
the relation of language to reality is 
(or should be) analogous to the rela- 
tion of a good map to the territory 
which it is designed to represent. The 
two functions are really one. Lan- 
guage has its roots in reality; our ad- 
justment to the external world is con- 


ditioned in great measure by the word 
pictures we form of it. Language is 
the crystallization of experience in 
the form of symbols. 

The goal of the new approach in the 
teaching of the English language is 
not to increase the student’s mastery 
of words or to make his writing gram- 
matically correct, though these re- 
sults will emerge as desirable by- 
products. The primary purpose is to 
make the student aware of how he 
thinks, to relate his linguistic behavior 
to reality, so that he may in time 
achieve neurological. control over his 
actions. The principle of delayed re- 
sponse can be grasped even by young 
children, when it is presented to them 
in terms that “tie up” with their ex- 
perience. 

The great difficulty lies in reform- 
ing linguistic usage without making 
students word-conscious and paralyz- 
ing their powers of expression. Stu- 
dents find the technical jargon of gen- 
eral semantics both formidable and 
confusing. They cannot see the value 
of constructing verbal maps that cor- 
respond closely to the territory of ex- 
perience. They take it for granted 
that their language does precisely that, 
and that any one who questions it is 
plainly a fool. In the attempt to con- 
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vert them, it is a mistake to introduce 
them to mathematical operations 
which they cannot as yet understand. 
The problem is to teach them general 
semantics without even mentioning 
the name. This method is an essential 
bit of educational strategy. It is a 
rule of cardinal importance for those 
who are going to prepare the seman- 
tics textbooks of the future. 

The task of the teacher is to get 
“inside the skin” of the student, to 
utilize his intimate life-experiences as 
a basis for learning the complex art of 
expression. There will be no reading 
for reading’s sake, just as there will 
be no writing for writing’s sake. Ideas 
are henceforth to be lived, not picked 
up at secondhand from some text- 
book. The whole point of educational 
methodology in semantics is to fuse 
thought and feeling, body and mind, 
ideas and emotions, in a functional 
unity, not to divorce them arbitrarily. 
The English classroom thus becomes 
a laboratory in which life-experiences 
furnish the basic material for ex- 
pression. 


THE NATURE OF LANGUAGE 


General semantics will haveachieved 
a worthy purpose if, instead of stress- 
ing knowledge of subject matter, 
it helps make students constantly 
aware of the vast limits of human 
ignorance. Realization that their 
knowledge about objects and events 
is bound to be incomplete should tend 
to bring about a high degree of condi- 
tionality and neurological delay. Stu- 
dents can be trained to beware of 
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falling into the habit of “allness” in 
building their verbal maps and in re- 
sponding to the verbal maps that 
others draw. Popular generalizations 
(“Women are fickle by nature.” “All 
men are beasts.” “You can’t change 
human nature.” “The German people 
are not to be trusted.’’) can be broken 
down, and their degree of validity 
weighed. Then there are statements 
to be analyzed in which the charac- 
teristic of “allness” is concealed: “The 
early bird catches the. worm.” “A 
penny saved is a penny earned.” Ex- 
ercises of this kind are not hard to 
construct, and even ninth-year stu- 
dents find that they can cope with 
such problems. 

More difficult is the task of reveal- 
ing to the young that language can 
suggest the “‘process” character of the 
universe. Persons, places, and things 
change from time to time; they are 
changing every minute of the day, 
even as we observe them. Each of 
them is different, unique. How much 
empirical truth is contained in such 
stereotypes as “Jews,” “Nazis,” “Ne- 
groes,” “old maids,” “zoot-suiters,” 
“fjitterbugs”? To break away from 
such stereotypes, students must be 
led to think extensionally; that is, 
they must concentrate on the object 
or the event and come to the realiza- 
tion that universals, however useful, 
are but fictions. Science, Soviet Rus- 
sia, Germany, Japan, the Chinese— 
these not only mean a variety of 
things, but they also change with time 
and in accordance with the context in 
which they are placed. 
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To make this idea clearer, it is a 
good policy to get students to “date” 
their statements so that the “process” 
character of the world may be re- 
flected in their language. They can 
also be taught to guard against the 
“is” of identification. Use it they 
must, language being what it is, but 
they can at least beware of its danger- 
ous implications. “The ruler is twelve 
inches long’’ describes a fact which 
can be verified, but, if someone says 
of a girl, “She is beautiful,” it should 
not take too much discussion to drive 
home the point that this ascription of 
beauty is largely subjective. 

The tendency to identify names 
with things and things with names so 
that the two seem one and insepar- 
able is characteristic of younger chil- 
dren. They perceive no dualism be- 
tween inner and outer. Their thought 
is based on “realism’’: a confusion of 
the symbol with the thing signified. If 
this naive “realism” is inherent in the 
philosophy of children, it is by no 
means rare among adolescents and 
even adults. 

Only the language of mathematics 
and the language of science are neutral 
in tone and precise in reference. Lan- 
guage, as we ordinarily use it, is col- 
ored by the manner of our response, 
conditioned by all that we have ex- 
perienced in the past. Indeed, lan- 
guage, by creating a set of attitudes 
and expectations, partly influences 
our perceptions. It is common knowl- 
edge that certain words and phrases 
are surrounded with an aura of the 
sacred and. the sublime, while others 
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arouse feelings of hostility. Our vo- 
cabulary is tinctured with affect; it 
has been steeped in the emotional 
colors that our culture provides. 
People talk in terms of “we” and 
“they,” “progressive” and ‘“reaction- 
ary,” “American’’and “un-American,” 
“foreign” and “native.” It is neither 
possible nor desirable to purify lan- 
guage of its emotional ingredients. 
Language is poetry in action because 
it is the expression of feeling and 
thought, because it is a thalamic as 
well as a cortical response to reality. 
The best that the English teacher can 
do is to train students in the art of not 
mixing their contexts, in the con- 
sciousness of abstracting. 

What is permitted in the behavior 
of a person at a wild New Year’s Eve 
ball woud be objectionable behavior, 
say, in church on Sunday. Similarly, 
if the young are engaged in presenting 
“facts” in order to arrive at some ob- 
jective, empirically grounded conclu- 
sion, they should try to avoid language 
that is emotionally charged. Why? Be- 
cause such language is out of context; 
it belongs to a different universe of 
discourse. 

Once students overcome the in- 
fantile habit of identifying words with 
things, the next step should make 
clear the disconcerting fact that words 
designate things in an incomplete and 
often inaccurate manner. A map is 
not the territory it represents. What- 
ever we say of a thing includes only a 
partial aspect singled out for a given 
purpose. The manifold diversity of an 
object is never exhausted by verbal 
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description. In short, language cannot 
bring to mind at the same time al/ the 
ideas which the object in question: is 
capable of arousing. It is, therefore. a 
mistake to turn to words for enlight- 
enment concerning the nature of 
things. The object comes first, then 
the description. 

Some have argued that general 
semantics wishes to abolish all ab- 
stractions. Since it is manifestly im- 
possible to do so, the semanticist is 
accused of being a naive blunderer. 
What are the facts in the case? The 
semanticist simply stresses the danger 
into which we fall when we use ab- 
stractions uncritically, without con- 
sciousness of the process of abstrac- 
tion. Language as a picture of reality 
is bound to employ abstractions; for 


abstractions are the result of general- 
izing the objects and events of experi- 
ence. The semanticist insists that we 
become aware of this process. 


EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENTS 
IN SEMANTICS 


Numerous attempts have already 
been made to apply general semantics 
in the field of English education. The 
central difficulty facing the teacher is 
that semantics is no “subject” to. be 
taught along traditional lines. Gen- 
eral semantics cannot be studied by 
| the convenient method of reading a 

book and memorizing the contents. 
If unconscious habits and attitudes 
are to be brought under conscious 
control, the educator must go far 
deeper than the verbal level. The 
nervous system must be trained 
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anew—by no means an easy thing to 
do. The rest depends on the effort of 
the individual student. 

A Freshman class experimented 
with proverbs. The assignment was 
given without using any semantic 
terms. The students were taught to 
detect “multiordinal” terms in prov- 
erbs without the word “multiordinal” 
being mentioned. This was not in- 
tended to be an exercise in logic but 
rather an attempt to get the pupils to 
rely upon their observations and ex- 
periences. Those proverbs were chosen 
which would fall within their range of 
understanding: ‘‘A wife who can cook 
need never fear,” ““The way to a man’s 
heart is through his stomach,” “A 
soft answer turneth away wrath,” 
“Look before you leap,” and so on. 
These proverbs are “truths” based on 
past experience, the abstractions made 
by former generations. Since the mod- 
ern world is radically different, these 
proverbs would have to be revised and 
their meaning differentiated to suit a 
changed social context. Moreover, 
these proverbs are highly ambiguous. 
The students discovered numerous in- 
stances where the opposite would also 
hold true. In this way they came to 
the conclusion that, before the validity 
of a general statement can be tested, 
it must be applied within a given con- 
text. 
Another classroom exercise that 
has constructive possibilities consists 
in having students spot catch phrases 
that are emotionally effective pre- 
cisely because they do not contain a 
definite meaning. The object is not 
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merely to guard against harmful 
stereotypes—a kind of prophylactic 
against verbal infection—but to create 
a language that makes for better ad- 
justment to social reality. The stu- 
dents have heard and read a great 
deal about the insidious power of 
propaganda. The radio, the news- 
paper, books, and government pam- 
phlets have pointed out by what cun- 
ning and unscrupulous means the 
Nazis undermined the moral values 
of the German people. If demagogic 
propaganda is dangerous when used 
by the Nazis, it is no less dangerous 
when used by the so-called “apostles 
of democracy.” “The glorious institu- 
tions of democracy,” “the Constitu- 
tion is a sacred document that will 
live forever and which must under no 
circumstances be changed,” “freedom 
of enterprise’ —there is nothing wrong 
with such phrases except that they 
may be, and often are, perverted to 
“undemocratic” ends. 

The tyranny of tabloid statements 
and of popular slogans is widespread 
in the United States. People are in- 
fluenced to think and to act in a cer- 
tain way, not by the presentation of 
reasoned evidence, but by short, at- 
tractively phrased catchwords.. In- 
stead of combating this tendency, 
education has unwittingly encouraged 
it. The method vf splitting up a prob- 
lem into its component parts should 
culminate, not in an incapacity for 
action, but in the power to frame 
more responsible decisions. The de- 
termination to seek the truth at all 
costs is a moral quality. There is noth- 
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ing inherently moral about safeguard- 
ing vested “truths” against the spirit 
of free inquiry. 

For the English teacher the best 
way of driving this lesson home is to 
show that words derive their mean- 
ing, not by fiat from the dictionary, 
but from the context in which they 
appear. If words have so many varied 
and shifting meanings, how do we 
know exactly what a word means? 
The answer is that the context de- 
cides what a word means, Time should 
be spent on practical exercises which 
would train students to understand 
the diverse functions that language 
performs. Who would dispute the 
truth of the statement, “This ruler is 
twelve inches long’? Why would the 
statement, “This ruler is the most 
beautiful ruler in the world,” be sure 
to arouse disagreement? What if we 
said, “This ruler is sick at heart’? 

This approach offers students the 
opportunity to distinguish between 
public facts (those which are observ- 
able and verifiable) and private facts 
(which are subjective, even though in 
structure they may seem to be objec- 
tive), It is not difficult to show how 
wasteful disputes arise because people 
mistake their private emotions for 
public facts. 

The new semantics textbook will 
also find an abundance of material in 
the study of war symbols. A psycho- 
logical interest in the use of these 
symbols should not mislead students 
into assuming that they are invariably 
“bad.”’ Symbols are an indispensable 
means of communication. There can 
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be no objection to the use of such 
high-order abstractions as ‘“democ- 
racy” or “fascism” as symbols, if we 
make clear what we mean by these 
terms. Harm is done when these sym- 
bols are ambiguous, contradictory, 
unrelated to reality. At the beginning 
of this war, the English government 
sought to bolster morale by placard- 
ing the city and countryside with 
vivid red posters containing the slo- 
gan in large letters: 

Freedom is in peril. 
Defend it with all your might. 

Your courage 
Your cheerfulness 

Your resolution 
Will bring us victory? 


These posters aroused irate comment. 
Mass Observation? found that the 
words used were not understood by 
the masses in the way that they were 
intended. The most telling objection 
to the slogan was the opposition im- 
plied between “you” and “us.”’ “Who 
represents ‘us’?’’ the people wanted to 
know. 

The elaboration of war symbols for 
public consumption can best be stud- 
ied, not in the sober, documented 
analyses furnished by social scientists, 
but in the efforts of the official propa- 
gandists. Instead of compiling facts or 


* Thomas H. Harrisson and Charles Madge 
(editors), War Begins at Home, p. 80. London: 
Chatto & Windus, 1940. 


2 Mass Observation is a method of observa- 
tion, developed in England by Thomas H. Harris- 
son and Charles Madge, which utilizes reports 
of different observers viewing the same scene, 
thereby obtaining a cross section of a: scene, or 
an event as seen through various perspectives. 


theorizing, the propagandists make it 
their business to influence the public 
mind in “the right direction.” Hence 
their appeals, while couched in the 
language of reason and morality, are 
neither reasonable nor “‘moral.”’ They 
do not deliberately flout the canons of 
truth, but their aim is to induce a state 
of mind, and any means tending to- 
ward that end is not to be despised. A 
crude specimen of symbolic manipula- 
tion is seen in a paid advertisement in- 
serted in the New York Times by the 
now defunct No Foreign War Com- 
mittee. A full-page spread showed a 
picture of a cross, symbol of love and 
peace, looming over a radiant and se- 
cure land. Next to it was portrayed a 
scene of horror and destruction. Be- 
low was the statement that the best 
Christmas present for the family (the 
advertisement was well timed to ap- 
pear on December 23, 1940) would be 
a safe and sane America. Then the 
reader was warned that, unless he took 
immediate action in defense of a Free 
America, total war would be inevi- 
table. It was up to him to defend the 
America of Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, Patrick Henry, and 
Abraham Lincoln. The assumption, 
of course, was that these men would 
have opposed all-out aid to England 
and would have come to terms with 
Hitler. 

Then on July 2, 1941, Fight for 
Freedom, Inc., published in the New 
York Times an advertisement with 
the large heading “Will there be an- 
other Independence Day?” It called 
for war against the enemy who had 
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taken up the sword and who must 
perish by the sword. “It is They or 
We. To wait is to invite defeat. To 
act at once is to insure victory.” Here 
is the symbol of freedom countering 
the symbol of peace. 

Numerous examples of symbolic 
manipulation can be found in current 
newspapers, magazines, books, and 
radio programs. General semantics 
can help students find their way 
through this howling wilderness of 
symbols, each competing for his al- 
legiance. Political parties attempt to 
exploit names with honorific associa- 
tions. The National Socialist party 
of Germany was anything but social- 
ist. Mussolini, after his rescue by 
Nazi parachutists, broadcast a speech 
which concluded with the words, 
“Long live the new Fascist Republi- 
can party! ” In the midst of the war, 
Soviet Russia decided to replace “The 
Internationale,” the militant revolu- 
tionary song, with the words and the 
music of a new national anthem better 
calculated to express the spirit then 
animating the Soviet states. The 
Council of People’s Commissars as- 
sured the people that the old anthem 
did not reflect the profound changes 
that had taken place in the Soviet 
system as the result of the victories 
won during the war. What the Com- 
missars conveniently failed to men- 
tion was that the replacement of ‘The 
Internationale” as the Soviet national 
anthem came not long after the dis- 
solution of the Comintern on May 15, 
1943. Symbols, in words and music, 
not only reinforce political decisions; 
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they make possible their effective 
communication to the people. 

Such analyses of symbolic manipu- 
lation can be undertaken not only 
with high-school Seniors but also with 
Freshmen. One day a slow group of 
Freshmen was assigned to write on 
the subject “What To Do with the 
Japanese After They Are Beaten.” 
Some of the recommendations were 
astoundingly ferocious. One boy cold- 
bloodedly demanded that a// the Japa- 
nese be killed off, thus putting an end 
to the problem. A few members of the 
class protested, but the majority sup- 
ported the cruel proposal. As a result 
of the attack on Pearl Harbor and the 
war in the Pacific, they had formed a 
conception of the Japanese as mur- 
derers and torturers who were fit only 
to be exterminated. 

The next day they were shown a 
pre-war picture entitled “The Children 
of Japan,” portraying the life of a 
fairly typical Japanese family. It 
showed the respect which the children 
entertained toward their parents, 
their manner of schooling, their reli- 
gious rites. At first there was hooting, 
whistling, and jeering, but, when the 
action on the screen caught the atten- 
tion of the students, their initial stere- 
otyped attitude of hatred melted. 
What was there to hate in this rail- 
road worker, simple, modest, dwelling 
in his-own home with his pretty wife 
and his two boys? What was there to 
hate in this scene in the schoolroom or 
the episode of the children on their 
way to school, bowing sedately as 
they bade their father goodbye? These 
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people could not be “bad,” no matter 
what the Mikado or the military 
- clique in power might do. A breath 
of reality dispelled a symbol based on 
incomplete knowledge and wartime 
emotionalism. 

Not enough experimentation has 
been done in the field of reading to 
warrant any safe predictions, but 
what has been accomplished seems 
highly promising. General semantics 
emphasizes that the major difficulties 
in reading are not caused by failure in 
the mastery of mechanics; the diffi- 
culty inheres in the student’s lack of 
vital, meaningful concepts. He is 
often acquainted with the meaning 
of the printed symbols in isolation, 
but he does not react to them as a 
whole with any adequate degree of 
comprehension. What he reads is un- 
real, remote, not tied up with any of 
his firsthand experiences. 

General semantics offers an effec- 
tive method for solving many prob- 
lems in the field of reading. Language, 
by its very structure, reflects our basic 
conceptions of the world. Since it is 
impossible to throw. our linguistic 
heritage overboard, the only way out 
is to use it with full awareness of the 
dangers involved so that the commu- 
nicative process will be rendered more 
flexible. Meaning is not discoverable 
within the nature of the printed sym- 
bol but is derived from our nervous 
system. Hence meanings are as varied 
as the contexts in which they appear. 
The label must not be identified with 
the thing. For the young, the act of 
uniting symbol and object, the verbal- 
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ization of experience in all its diversi- 
ty, is highly difficult. All this has a 
direct bearing on reading if we inter- 
pret reading dynamically, as an ac- 
tive, organismic process. It is a mis- 
take to let the emphasis fall chiefly 
on book instruction, with but little 
opportunity for extensional orienta- 
tion—the welding of words to facts, 
of language to experience. Reading is 
essentially the attempt to relate a map 
to a territory. The object or experi- 
ence should come first, the naming 
process next. Reading problems are 
created when we teach students the 
meaning of words in terms of other 
words so that their entire education 
is verbalized. 

This discussion brings us to the 
problem of definitions and vocabu- 
lary-building. The dictionary is siowly 
losing its hold as an authoritative 
source of meaning. The writings of 
semanticists have borne good fruit. 
Teachers are at last coming to the 
realization that it is the context, not 
the dictionary, which is the decisive 
arbiter of meaning. Words are no 
longer studied in isolation. Moreover, 
a vocabulary should satisfy a stu- 
dent’s experiential needs. Word lists 
and mechanical vocabulary drills fail 
to take into consideration the evolv- 
ing needs and personal problems of 
the student. 


CONCLUSION 


The process of re-education through 
general semantics will be slow, but 
semantics cannot be kept out of the 
English curriculum. Increasingly the 
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aim of instruction will be not to cover 
a given amount of subject matter but 
to change the student’s linguistic 
habits, his method of evaluation. It is 
possible, by stressing context rather 
than definitions, to combat the tradi- 
tional habit of assigning words an ar- 
bitrary, unitary meaning. Conscious- 
ness of abstracting is the cure. The 
tendency to objectify symbols results 
in absolutism of thought. Those who 
make a habit of using all-inclusive 
terms acquire the vice of dogmatism. 
Categorical thinking upsets the or- 
ganism because it develops types of 
reactions which are false to fact. The 
map is mistaken for the territory; the 
symbols, for the reality that they are 
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supposed to represent. Students must 
be led to see that statements are ab- 
stractions from reality. We cannot 
know or say everything that there is 
to know or say about any situation. 
When this limitation is understood, 
verbal fictions are no longer wrongly 
identified with facts. General seman- 
tics has put into practice a number of 
devices which help to bring about de- 
layed reactions. If English teachers 
are willing to experiment, they will . 
find that the educational methods of 
general semantics are readily usable 
under classroom conditions. There is 
urgent need for such classroom experi- 
mentation if semantics in education 
is to come into its own. 
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HERE has been a great increase 

in the generally available litera- 
ture on secondary-school administra- 
tion appearing during the past year. 
Attention has been centered on the 
usual four-year high school with rela- 
tively little specific consideration of 
the junior high school or the junior 
college. A greater range of topics has 
been covered; a shift has been made 
from wartime to postwar adjustments; 
and many more articles than appeared 
in previous years have been published 
on problems of the staff and their in- 
service education. 


GENERAL 


542. BapGErR, HENry G. “Costs per Student 
in Junior Colleges,” Junior College 
Journal, XV (October, 1944), 71-76. 
Indicates the distribution of expenditures 
and concludes that type of control (public 
versus private) rather than enrolment is 
the determining factor in the cost per stu- 
dent. 


543. Briccs, THomas H: “Secondary Edu- 
cation in Our Times,” Teachers Col- 
lege Record, XLVI (December, 1944), 
177-85. 
Discusses the present status of the sec- 
ondary-school principal, of secondary- 
school educational philosophy, and of re- 
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547. 


search in the secondary-school field. 
Points out needed changes. 


“College and Secondary School Grad- 
uates,” Education for Victory, III 
(August 21, 1944), 16-17. 


A statistical presentation of the number of 
college and secondary-school graduates 
from 1870 to 1944 and of the number of 
graduates still living. 


Davis, N. Evetyn. “The Administra- 
tion of Audio-visual Services in the 
Junior High School,” Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XX1X (April, 1945), 121- 
27. 

Recommendations are made for the hous- 
ing, use, and provision of needed facilities. 


Dovuctass, Hart R. Organization and 
Administration of Secondary Schools. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1945 (revised). 
Pp. v+660. 


A thorough and readable textbook, cover- 
ing the major topics and problems in the 
field. 


Gorpon, Hans C. “What Should the 
High School Diploma Represent?” 
Educational Planning for Peace, pp. 
234-39. Schoolmen’s Week Proceed- 
ings, March 22-25, 1944. University of 
Pennsylvania Bulletin, Vol. XLIV, No. 
32. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1944. 
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ates and the types of diplomas. Urges care 
in describing pupils by the diploma. 


Jacosson, Paut B. “Personal Expenses 
of High-School Students,” School Re- 
view, LII (June, 1944), 350-55. 

An analysis of the personal expenses of 
high-school students in twenty-nine states 
on the basis of occupational groups and 
size of community. 


ROSENSTENGEL, E. “Are 
High Schools Free?” Nation’s Schools, 
XXXIV (July, 1944), 21. 

Cites the range of fees charged in selected 
North Carolina high schools. 


War AND Postwar ADJUSTMENTS 


ANDREE, RoBert G. “For Our Veter- 
ans,” Clearing House, XIX (January, 
1945), 279-81. 

Presents plans, facilities, and arrangements 
for returning veterans at the high school 
in Oneonta, New York. 


“Compulsory Peacetime Military 
Training,” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, XXIX (January, 1945), 9-17. 

A presentation of some of the leading argu- 
ments for and against military training. 


EpUCATIONAL Poxicres COMMISSION. 
Compulsory Peacetime Military Train- 
ing. Washington 6: Educational Poli- 
cies Commission of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
1945. Pp. 16. 

Recommends public action less drastic and 
costly than a year of compulsory military 
training. Indicates the several elements in- 
volved in national preparedness. 


ELicker, E. “Looking at Post- 
war Secondary Education,” Educa- 
tional Planning for Peace, pp. 208-15. 
Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings, March 
22-25, 1944. University of Pennsyl- 
vania Bulletin, Vol. XLIV, No. 32. 


Discusses trends in the selection of gradu- 
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Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1944. 

Discusses probable dislocations at the close 
of the war, reveals the need for guidance, 


and presents a series of purposes for sec- 
ondary education. 


FEINGOLD, A. Gustave. “Secondary- 
School Standards as Affected by War 
Conditions,” School Review, LIII (June, 
1945), 343-47- 

Reports a survey of schools in the New 
England Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, showing that standards 
were not seriously affected by the war. 


HarsuMan, H. L., and Murpuy, J. 
Frep. “How Indianapolis Schools Serve 
Veterans and Public,” Clearing House, 
XIX (May, 1945), 534-37. 

Outlines the major objectives of the guid- 
ance and counseling services and discusses 
educational facilities available to veterans 
and other civilians in Indianapolis. 


Kerrier, A. J. “Indianapolis Aids 
Veterans in High School,” American 
School Board Journal, CX (May, 1945), 
56. 

Considers the extent to which the veterans 
are using the services of the high school, 
the high schools are meeting the needs of 
veterans, and the high schools may require 
additional evaluation and adjustment. 


“Postwar Educational Training Plans 
of Enlisted Men,” Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXIX (January, 1945), 
18-24. 

Reports an Army survey of white enlisted 
men made in the summer of 1944 which in- 
dicates that almost 7 per cent definitely 
will return to school and that the balance 
will be influenced by the date of demobili- 
zation, economic conditions after the war, 
their age at the time of demobilization, and 
marital status. 


SHister, H. L. “Highland Park’s Pro- 
gram for the Discharged Veteran,” 
Clearing House, XIX (May, 1945), 
538-39. 
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Describes the plan of representation on the 
local council of veterans’ affairs, the coun- 
seling center, and the flexible features of 
the organization of school offerings for 
veterans. 


. SPEARS, Harotp. “The War Tests 


America’s High Schools,”’ Teachers Col- 
lege Record, XLVI (March, 1945), 366- 
78. 

Stresses the need for general education and 
presents five dangers of which schoolmen 
need to be aware: the growing concept that 
the high school is the level at which to train 
for a specific job, the fallacy of acceleration, 
the halo cast about certain subjects, tech- 
nological advance at the expense of im- 
provements in ability to live together, and 
the tendency to give testing more credit 
than it deserves. 


. SPEARS, HAROLD. “Do the High Schools 


Want the Returning Veteran?” School 
Review, LIII (June, 1945), 336-42. 
Indicates reasons why few schools are pre- 
pared to accept veterans and recommends a 
series of adjustments to be made. 
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DIFFERENCES, AND ATTENDANCE 


GAUMNITz, WALTER H. “High-School 
Attendance and Postwar Planning,” 
Education for Victory, III (November 
3, 1944), 7-8. 

Presents, by states, the percentages of 
native-born white boys and girls, sixteen 
and seventeen years old, attending school 
in 1940, according to the United States 
Census. Questions are raised concerning the 
reasons for differences in the holding power 
of the schools. 


. STANLEY Forp. “Adminis- 


trative Provisions for Adapting the 
Junior High School Program to Pupils,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXIX 
(April, 1945), 89-92. 

Describes the plan of Franklin Junior High 
School, Long Beach, California, for length- 
ening the two-hour English and social- 
studies period to three hours and reducing 
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the class ‘size to twenty for slow learners. 
Presents the arrangement for a “modified 
group” and plans for fast learners. 


. Kezry, E. C. “Our High Schools Miss 


Too Many Youth!” School Review, LIT 
(October, 1944), 462-69. 

Proposes that the high school should serve 
more youth and recommends new build- 
ings, new work experiences, longer periods, 
increased appropriations, use of employers 
as educators, more guidance and placement 
services. 


. McGinn, LAWRENCE G. “Free vs. Dis- 


ciplined Movement in the Corridors,” 
Clearing House, XIX (April, 1945), 
494-06. 


Suggests that pupils can be expected to 
carry out a system of passing between 
classes that involves a minimum of teacher 
guidance, because it is the sensible thing 
to do. 


. PETERSON, Raymonp. “The Adminis- 
tration of Attendance,” Bulletin of the 


National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXIX (April, 1945), 
105-0. 

Lists common causes of nonattendance, 
proposes an attendance counselor, and 
indicates the possible contribution of the 
classroom teacher and other persons and 
agencies in solving the problem. 


Marks, REcorDS, AND REPORTS 


“Junior High 
School Records,” Bulletin of the Nation- 
al Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, XXIX (April, 1945), 102-4. 
States basic assumptions which should 
guide the development of a record system, 
lists the minimum essentials of any plan, 
and presents the need for staff training. 


. Remmers, H. H., and Martin, Ros- 


ERT D. “Halo Effect in Reverse—Are 
Teachers’ Ratings of High School Pu- 
pils Valid?” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXXV (April, 1944), 193- 
200. 
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Reports a study of the ability of /high- 
school teachers to differentiate between 
the maturity of high-school Juniors and 
Seniors through the use of the Purdue Ma- 
turity Rating Scale. 


. WricutstonE, J. W. “How. Can 
Teachers, Working Individually and in 
Groups, Eliminate the Confusion of 
Assigning Marks in Subject-Matter 
Fields and in Personality Characteris- 
tics?” Educational Planning for Peace, 
pp. 215-21. Schoolmen’s Week ' Pro- 
ceedings, March 22-25, 1944. Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Bulletin, Vol. 
XLIV, No. 32. Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1944. 

Presents causes of confusion and weak- 
nesses in present marks. Makes specific 
suggestions for improving marks in sub- 
ject-matter and in personality character- 
istics. 


Crass SCHEDULES 


. Drepericu, B. “Simplifying a 
Crowded Schedule,” School Review, 


LIII (March, 1945), 162-69. 

Proposes organizing the school dayintofour 
divisions: (1) core course; (2) general shop 
with equipment for work in science, indus- 
trial arts, fine arts, crafts, home economics, 
music, and the theater; (3) free reading in 
a vastly expanded school library; and (4) 
outdoor play. 


LIBRARY 


. “Library Service in the Junior High 
School,” Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXIX (April, 1945), 110-20. 

Presents a series of recommended functions 
of the library and suggests personnel, phys- 
ical arrangements, and facilities which 
should be provided. 


. LINDERMAN, WINIFRED B. “What 
Should the School Librarian Expect of 


that the principal serve as a liaison officer 
with the board of education, the faculty, 
and the public library. 


STAFF* 


. ALLEN, Epwarp. “A Principal Asks 


Some Fast Ones,”’ Clearing House, XTX 
(February, 1945), 349-51. 

Suggests a quiz approach to remind the 
faculty regarding routine, pupil personnel, 
and methods procedures, 


. Bapcer, Henry G., and EEtts, WAr- 


TER C. “Junior College Salaries in 
1941-1942,” Junior College Journal, 
XV (April, 1945), 346-58. 

The authors find that there is little com- 
parability in salaries from one junior col- 
lege to another, and they recommend a 
series of principles for salary schedules. 


. Becker, Ernest J. “A Principal Rates 


Himself,” Clearing House, XTX (Octo- 
ber, 1944), 76-77. 

Presents a point of view which should help 
orient the younger administrators as they 
seek to evaluate themselves. 


. Cooke, Dennis H. “The Successful 


Educational Administrator SellsIdeas,” 
American School Board Journal, CX 
(June, 1945), 41-42; CXI (July, 1945), 
30-31. 

Presentation of approaches that adminis- 
trators may use in working with the faculty 
and citizens to avoid resentment and to en- 
courage co-operation. 


. Corry, STEPHEN M. “Should Teachers 


Teach Administrators?” School Review, 
LIII (March, 1945), 137-39. 


Suggests that in-service improvement can 
be a reciprocal responsibility of teachers 
and administrators and thereby prevent 
administrators from bogging down. 


the School Principal?” School. Review, See also Item so (Gorman) and Item 53 
LII (December, 1944), 611-17. (Mones) in the list of selected references appear- 
Outlines’ the function of the library ina ing in the February, 1945, number of the Ele- 
modern program of education and suggests mentary School Journal. 
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577. CRAWFORD, A. B. “Intelligent Admin- 


istration,” School Executive, LXIV 
(January, 1945), 48-50. 

A statement of purposes and adjustments 
in administration to provide opportunities 
for teachers to share in the determination 
of controlling points of view and to exer- 
cise initiative. Illustrations of co-operation 
among teachers, classes, and parents are 
given. 


. Epmonson, J. B. “Assisting the New 


Teacher,” Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXIX (January, 1945), 39-40. 
Proposes standards for adoption by the as- 
sociation which would protect the begin- 
ning teacher and help him make a satis- 
factory start. 


. GARLAND, Puitre L. “The Extracur- 


riculum and the Teacher’s Load,” 
Clearing House, XIX (October, 1944), 
82-84. 

Presents a plan for determining teacher 
load and eliminating the inequalities in 
respect to extra-curriculum responsibili- 
ties. 


. GILLET, MyrtTLE Mann. “Needed—A 


Loyal Opposition,” Journal of Educa- 
tion, CXXVIII (January, 1945), 26-27. 
Suggests that, if administrators are aloof 
and dictatorial, teachers have permitted 
them to assume these attitudes. 


. Group Planning in Education. Year- 


book of the Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development of the 
National Education Association. Wash- 
ington 6: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1945. Pp. 154. 

Examples of planning among administra- 
tors, in high schools and elementary 
schools, and between teachers and parents. 
Techniques of organization are described. 


. Netson, Tuomas L. “An Analysis of 


the Teacher Load Problem,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, XX 
(May, 1945), 281-85. 

Discusses thirteen factors to be considered 
in determining teacher load. 


583. 


585. 


PARHAM, Liman C. “Democratic 
School Administration,” Social Studies, 
XXXV (October, 1944), 252-55. 

Gives a brief history of school administra- 
tive officers and the development of the 
democratic concept and ascribes dictatorial 
attitudes and procedures to high-school 
principals. Indicates what the superintend- 
ent, principal, teachers, pupils, and parents 
can do to make democratic administration 
possible. 


. PENHALE, RANDALL R. “Democracy 


Must Be Inherent in School Organiza- 
tion,” American School Board Journal, 
CIX (November, 1944), 15-16. 
Describes in-service training of teachers in 
administration as the division of the work 
of the high school among superintendent, 
principal, and teachers, so that it will be 
evident to students and community that a 
true democracy exists. 


Purpy, D. “Co-operative Su- 
perintendent-Principal Relationships,” 
American School Board Journal, CIX 
(December, 1944), 35-36. 

A superintendent describes the procedure 
and states the principles which he and his 
principals developed to establish a func- 
tional relationship between them. 


. SHOUSE, J. B. “The Teaching Principal 


Is a Supervising Principal,” Education- 
al Forum, IX (January, 1945), 195-201. 
Presents the supervising problems of a 
teaching principal and recommends co- 
operative study for the improvement of 
the total school situation. 


. Smupson, Ray H. “Teachers Offer Sug- 


gestions to Principals,” Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, XXX 
(December, 1944), 560-65. 

Summary of a teacher’s suggestions to a 
high-school principal for a school program 
of reading improvement. Proposals relate 
to goals, the principal’s help to teachers, 
relations with teachers, records, resources, 
and evaluation. 


. SMALLENBURG, Harry. “Assignment of 


Clerical Assistance in Elementary and 
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Secondary Schools.” American School 
Board Journal, CX (February, 1945), 
37-38. 

Recommended standards for assigning 
clerical assistance in elementary and in 
junior and senior high schools. 


. STOVER, G. FRANKLIN. “Trouble-shoot- 
er and Eye-opener,”’ Educational Lead- 
ership, II (January, 1945), 158-60. 
Illustrates the work and value of a consult- 
ant or resource person. 


. WEBER, C. A. “Shaping a Policy in a 
School Situation,” Teachers College 
Record, XLVI (January, 1945), 229-35. 
Reports the experience of a high-school 
faculty in devising a means of annually 
furnishing the board of education with 
evidence of growth in service. 


STANDARDS AND ACCREDITATION 


. HarsHMAN, Fioyp E. “Improving 
Techniques in Evaluation,” Education- 
al Planning for Peace, pp. 239-43. 
Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings, March 
22-25, 1944. University of Pennsyl- 
vania Bulletin, Vol. XLIV, No. 32. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1944. 

Gives suggestions for improving the Evalu- 
ative Criteria prepared by the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards. 
. Ror, Writtram S. “Criteria of a Well- 
administered High School,” Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXIX (January, 
1945), 41-42. 

Presents a list of criteria for a well-ad- 
ministered school. 


. “Statement of Policy Relative to the 
Accreditation of Four-Year Junior 
Colleges Belonging to Type II,” 
North Central Association Quarterly, 
XIX (October, 1944), 192-2009. 


A proposed general statement of policy to 
govern accrediting by the association. De- 
scribes the characteristics that will be ex- 
amined as a basis of accreditation and in- 
dicates the procedures to be followed. 


Community RELATIONS 


. CALvert, MELLIE M. “For the Alum- 


ni,” Clearing House, XIX (October, 
1944), 96-08. 

Suggests activities to be used in keeping 
contact with, and giving service to, alumni 
and presents ideas for a public-relations 
program. 


. Frytus, Pavut D., and Hoover, FLoyp 


W. “Interpret Your School by Means 
of Exhibits,” Clearing House, XIX 
(September, 1944), 8-0. 

Includes suggestions for various types of 
school exhibits and methods of handling 
them. 


. McDermott, Vircinia Smita. “Three 


Big Problems of the P.T.A.,” Clearing 


House, XIX (February, 1945), 345-48. 
Considers problems of parent-teacher as- 
sociation membership, attendance, partici- 
pation, planning, and relationship with 
the professional and pupil personnel. 


. Prerce, Pavut R. “Selling a Communi- 


ty on Its High School Program,” Pro- 
gressive Education, XXII (January, 
1945), 16-21. 

A series of insightful questions for enlisting 
community participation in developing 
the high-schoo] program. 


. WELLER, GERALD M. “Seventy-five 


Visits from Community Leaders,” 
Clearing House, XIX (October, 1944), 
IIQ, 140, 142, 144. 

Describes a program of public relations 
directed at the key people in the communi- 
ty who are influential in shaping public 
opinion and attitudes. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


APPLYING PsycHoLocy TO MILITARY 
PROBLEMS.—With the world officially at 
peace, the civilian may feel that psychology 
is of little importance to the armed services." 
The fact remains, however, that psychology 
is always important where an understanding 
of people is involved—and particularly im- 
portant under circumstances involving hu- 
man relations. So long as the possibility of 
war requires nations to maintain military or- 
ganizations, the principles of human inter- 
action cannot be ignored. 

Although sixty collaborators contributed 
to the preparation of the book under consid- 
eration, an outstanding psychologist acting 
as editor displayed considerable skill in de- 
veloping a similarity of style and a con- 
sistency in quality from chapter to chapter. 
The emphasis was placed on psychology as 
a science. The aim was to produce for the 
college level a textbook that would be of 
special interest to military personnel, The 
book was intended to be more than a text- 
book; it was planned to meet a need for a 
condensed handbook or a ready reference on 
psychological problems encountered by the 
military man. 

The book is divided into twenty-four 
chapters. In addition to the usual treatment 
of vision, hearing, smell, equilibrium, learn- 
ing, fatigue, and the like, chapters are de- 
voted to such problems as “Topographical 
Orientation,” “Sex,” “Leadership,” “Ru- 
mor,” “Panic and Mobs,” and “Propaganda 


t Psychology for the Armed Services. Prepared 
by a Committee of the National Research Cot 
cil, with the Collaboration of Many Specialists. 
Edited by Edwin G. Boring. Washington: In- 
fantry Journal (1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W.), 
1945. Pp. xviiit+534. $3.00. 


and Psychological Warfare.” The extensions 
of the traditional discussion of the senses to 
include applications in relation to camou- 
flage are interesting and commendable. 
Some of the chapters, especially chapters 
xiii, xvii, and xxiv, are so brief that the read- 
er ‘is left with much less than a feeling of 
satisfaction. 

The text is supplemented with apt illus- 
trations in pictorial and graphic form. These 
illustrative materials are used liberally in the 
chapters dealing with conventional subject 
matter but are almost nonexistent in other 
chapters with the exception of the pictorial 
presentation on camouflage. There is a lack 
of uniformity in timing the presentation of 
figures and tables; for example, in some in- 
stances these materials are presented with- 
out mention in the text. 

The point of view throughout the book is 
atomistic. Learning, from this point of view, 
is making connections in the nervous sys- 
tem. This position is typified by the state- 
ment, “Complex actions have to get their 
connections worked into the nervous sys- 
tem” (p. 271). Insight is mentioned in the 
discussion of learning, but the major em- 
phasis is placed upon learning skills where 
insight is of least importance. The reader has 
considerable difficulty in reconciling the ad- 
monition ‘“‘Never make a mistake” (p. 378) 
and the recognition of trial-and-error learn- 
ing in personal adjustment. There is little 
evidence throughout the book of the many 
controversies among psychologists, Positive- 
ness may be good for the confidence of mili- 
tary personnel, but at times it leaves some- 
thing to be desired in a scientific treatise. 

A book written while a major world con- 
flict was in progress may properly emphasize 
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the psychological aspects of winning wars, 
but continued emphasis upon therapy rather 
than prophylaxis is shortsighted: A demo- 
cratic society should be concerned with the 
motivations that lead nations into war, 
techniques for handling human problems in 
a peaceful manner, and the means for en- 
gendering international co-operation. These 
aspects of motivation are not covered in the 
present volume. 

This book will undoubtedly have an ap- 
peal because it was prepared by a group of 
men who are recognized in the field, it has 
a timely title, and it makes applications to 
a number of problems usually omitted in a 
general textbook. The teacher, however, of a 
first course in psychology is unlikely to find 
his needs met by the materials in this book. 
There is little room for disagreement with the 
editor on the facts selected to support his 
point of view. The average reader, how- 
ever, is likely to encounter considerable 
difficulty in whipping up sufficient interest 
to give the sustained effort required to reach 
the end of the book. 

Cuar.es D. 
New York, New York 


RENEWED STRESS ON THE FUNDAMENTALS 
oF Enouisu.—Today’s teacher of high- 
school English is aware of two significant 
attempts to improve the knowledge ‘of boys 
and girls, some of whom he has had under 
his care: (1) Practically all colleges test each 
incoming Freshman on the fundamentals of 
grammar, and, in case he does not show the 
necessary proficiency, require that he take 
a course in this subject without credit. (2) 
The Army and the Navy in World War II 
instituted courses for the improvement of 
their personnel in the essentials of language. 
Is it surprising that the conscientious teach- 
er of English should be awakened to the 
need of a more thorough training of the 
pupils under his care? It is true that good 
books containing exercises for the develop- 
ment of such knowledge have always been 
on the market, but it is also true that in re- 
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cent years textbooks in English have con- 
tained other materials which have allowed 
the teacher, conscientiously or otherwise, to 
lessen emphasis on the fundamentals of 
grammar. Those high-school teachers who 
have sensed the need for thorough training 
in all aspects of English will welcome a re- 
cent book which, without fanfare, makes a 
brave attempt to satisfy this need." 

A brief survey of the organization and 
content of this volume should make the pre- 
ceding statement more clear. The book is 
divided into six parts, each of which con- 
tributes cumulatively to the desired end: a 
practical, everyday use of grammar. Part I 
and Part II (“Developing Sentence Sense’’) 
and Part III (‘Mastering Punctuation and 
Capitalization”) give the pupil training in 
righting specific errors that he may make. 
Part IV (“Increasing Mastery of Current 
Usage”), Part V (“Improving Sentence 
Structure”), and Part VI (‘Improving 
Paragraph Structure”) apply what he has 
already learned on a larger and a more prac- 
tical scale. For example, in Part I the pupil 
studies the conjugation of verbs; in Part IV 
he is given practical exercises on using verb 
forms correctly, on the use of correct tenses 
and moods, and on making the verb agree 
with its subject. Nouns, pronouns, adjec- 
tives, adverbs, and modifying phrases are 
similarly considered. In Part V are consid- 
ered ways of insuring better sentences 
through the correct placing of modifiers, 
through proper subordination, and through 
variety and consistency. 

Finally, the specific knowledge that the 
pupil has gained is woven into an even larger 
whole in Part VI, which is devoted to para- 
graph structure. This is a culmination of the 
practical training that the pupil has received 
in Parts I through V. The four divisions of 
this part are “Securing Unity,” “Securing 
Coherence,”.. “Securing Emphasis,” and 


Angela M. Broening, William J. Flagg, Ben- 
jamin E. Fleagle, Ethel Howard, and Francis E. 
Litz, Competence in English.I. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1944. Pp. x+266. $1.40. 
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“Paragraphs in Conversation.” Discussed 
under “Securing Unity” .are too much de- 
tail, too little detail, sentences not on the 
topic, writing express and implied topic sen- 
tences, and methods by which topic sen- 
tences are developed. Under “Securing 
Coherence” are considered orderly arrange- 
ment (which includes chronological, space, 
and logical order) and connectives. Under 
“Securing Emphasis’”’ are exercises on ar- 
rangement, climax, repetition, and parallel 
structure. Finally, exercises under ‘Para- 
graphs in Conversation” are included. Un- 
der each of these subdivisions the authors 
give material to indicate what is meant, 
specific exercises, and finally a summary ex- 
ercise to impress upon the reader the mean- 
ing of the entire chapter. 

At the beginning of each chapter or part 
is a test covering the fundamental facts of 
that section and, at the end, another test, 
similar in all particulars to that given first. 
The teacher is thus enabled to see from the 
initial tests those fundamental elements in 
which-her pupils may be lacking and will 
need drill. 

Critical teachers are likely to find very 
few deficiencies, and these of a minor nature, 
in the entire volume. In the majority of 
cases the deficiencies could probably be at- 
tributed to the paper shortage brought 
about by the war. Perhaps the directions to 
pupils in each exercise would have insured 
more exact results had they been printed 
with designations of 1, 2, 3; had examples of 
what the pupil is to do been given just be- 
fore each exercise, rather than indicated be- 
fore only a few; had all sentences in the ex- 
ercises for the pupils not been in error, as the 
large majority of them are. Such details are 
dwarfed, however, when one considers the 
merits of the finished product, in particular 
its thoroughness and its applicability. It is 
thorough in that it gives a large number of 
specific exercises that the pupil is to master 
in order to secure perfection—several thou- 
sand in the 256 pages of text; in the large 
number of details which make for the cor- 
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rect use of grammar; in the relating of what 
the pupil gains in specific situations to a 
larger and more practical whole. Its appli- 
cability to actual life-situations is illustrated 
in the types of sentences within each exer- 
cise which are within the experiences and 
interests of children of high-school age; in 
the variety of such exercises—letters, papers 
turned in by children of like age, passages 
from books of interest to them; in the em- 
ployment of tests at the beginning and at the 
end of each part of the book to conserve the 
time of pupil and teacher; in the general or- 
ganization of the content of the entire vol- 
ume. The high-school teacher who has been 
concerned over evidence of lack of gram- 
matical knowledge in his former pupils will 
want to examine the entire volume carefully. 


Epwin S. LIDE 
Lake View High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


Wortp History IN AN ERA OF PEACE.— 
Surely one high duty of writers and teachers 
of social science during the coming years of 
peace will be to show man’s desperate need 
for international understanding and co- 
operation. Public opinion in our own coun- 
try has taken a marked turn in recent years 
away from isolationism and toward a mod- 
erate internationalism, but our social out- 
look still lags behind the urgent demands of 
the times. Our teachers, while rightly claim- 
ing a modest share in shaping our changed 
opinions of the present, must shoulder add- 
ed responsibility for the teaching of our grave 
duties in a world in which nations must now 
co-operate or perish. 

One of the available means of meeting this 
challenge is through instruction in world 
history in the high school. Perhaps a ma- 
jority of American high schools now offer 
such survey courses. How these courses are 
taught may have. a vital relation to the 
problem of international understanding in 
reconstruction years. World history, like 
other surveys, runs a risk of being dull: there 
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is so much material to be “covered” in a 
short time; memorization of names and 
dates can easily supersede the quest for an 
understanding of man’s past; and a histori- 
cal approach in scholarly tradition will soon 
convince the faltering student of his own in- 
adequacies. But given an imaginative teach- 
er; a good textbook, and a variety of sup- 
plementary books and materials, the ex- 
periences in a world-history course should 
be as fascinating as any in the high-school 
curriculum. The book under review, which 
is a revision of a textbook widely used for 
several years, will serve admirably as the 
foundation of such a course. 

The problem of telling the story of man 
in one volume must always be a baffling one, 
but in this book a worthy effort has been 
made toward a clear-running story free of 
excessive detail. First, a brief introduction, 
entitled “The Roots of the Present Are 
Deep in the Past,” sets the stage and gives 
some pointed suggestions on how best to 
use the book; then the story is divided into 
twenty-two parts, each containing two or 
more chapters. Parts I through VI tell of 
early man, the Egyptians, the Mesopotami- 
an peoples, the Hebrews and Phoenicians, 
the Greeks, and the Romans. The five chap- 
ters of Part VII are devoted to a fascinating 
story of the world’s seven major religions. 
Parts VIII and IX describe the medieval 
world and the awakening that introduced the 
modern era. Parts X through XVIII outline 
the history of the modern European nations 
and, through the multitudinous influences of 
Europe on other nations, much of the his- 
tory of other areas of the world as well. 
Parts XIX through XXI tell of China, 
Japan, and the American nations, and these 
parts are in many ways the most notable of 
the entire book. Part XXII covers the peri- 
od since 1918 by weaving together all the 
preceding stories and showing how World 


¢ 
t Lester B. Rogers, Fay Adams, and Walker 
Brown, Story of Nations. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1945 (revised). Pp. xxiv-+8144-xx. $2.60. 
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War II inevitably grew out of conflicting 
interests and international rivalries. 

Helps to the student are many. As an 
aid to clear thinking, the titles of parts, 
chapters, and sections are expressed in com- 
plete sentences. With each chapter goes a 
historical chart, or time line, which pictures 
the chief events through the centuries of 
each nation’s history, and a master-chart in 
the Appendix presents all the time lines in 
juxtaposition. The type on each page is set 
in two narrow columns for maximum legi- 
bility, and the maps are exceptionally well 
done. With the greatest care the authors 
have assembled at the end of each part a 
list of suggested activities and an annotated 
bibliography. Even more important is their 
success in composing a swift, readable nar- 
rative backed by sound scholarship. 

The central theme of this book is the in- 
terdependence of nations, now and in the 
future. The authors have written world his- 
tory, not for history’s sake alone, but for a 
better understanding of our present world 
by students who, a generation hence, will be 
making grave decisions based largely on the 
opinions they gained in school. 


FRANK S. ALBRIGHT 
Froebel School 
Gary, Indiana 


History MEANINGFUL.—A new 
edition of a well-known textbook in history? 
for junior high school has a major purpose of 
making young Americans understand just 
what it really means to them to be Ameri- 
cans. The reviewer has used earlier editions 
of this book in his classes at the Laboratory 
School at the University of Chicago and has 
found the materials unusually weil presented 
in a scholarly and attractive manner. The 
new edition, written during the period of 


2 George Earl Freeland and James Truslow 
Adams, America’s Progress in Civilization. The 
New Frontier Social Science Series. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945 (revised). Pp. 
xxiv+670. 
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war, purports to make real the history of our 
nation at a time when millions of Americans 
were fighting for American ideals and mil- 
lions more were working to supply our fight- 
ing men and to keep America strong at home. 

America’s Progress in Civilization in its 
revised form is a real contribution to the 
literature in the field of American history. 
The following statement of one of the bases 
for the selection and organization of the sub- 
ject matter indicates that the authors have 
endeavored to write a timely book: “to treat 
of both war and peacetime activities in such 
a way as to reveal the necessity for preserv- 
ing and defending the nation, and also for 
improving it” (p. iv). 

There are twelve large units of subject 
matter, and each unit is preceded by a short, 
carefully written preview of the story to be 
told. The areas treated and the interpreta- 
tion that is given to the many aspects of our 
nation’s past and present are indicated by 
the following unit subjects: (x) “America’s 
Background of World Progress,” (2) “How 
Europeans Discovered, Explored, Colonized, 
and Fought for the Different Parts of the 
New World,” (3) “How the White Man Met 
and Dealt with the Red Man from Colonial 
Times until Today,” (4) “Life, Liberty, and 
Pursuit of Happiness in the English Colo- 
nies,” (5) “How the American Revolution 
Brought Independence to the English Colo- 
nies and Gave America Some Fine Ideals and 
Traditions,” (6) “Early Experiences of Our 
Government and How It Expanded from 
Ocean to Ocean,” (7) “How Our Ship of 
State Sailed into Rough Waters and Was 
Almost Destroyed,” (8) “(How a New Ameri- 
ca Developed after the Civil War,” (9) 


‘Progress in the Northeastern and South- 
ern States,” (x0) ‘Progress in the North 
Central and Western States,” (11) “How 
Twentieth-Century America Moved Ahead 
to New Responsibilities in a Changing 
World,” (12) “The People of the United 
States Face the Future.” Thus it is evident 
that the care taken in wording the unit titles 
and the unit previews gives direction to the 
unit ‘presentations. The pupils who use this 
textbook certainly will know where they are 
going before they start, and they will see 
clearly the major understandings that they 
are expected to gain through their study. 

The authors have provided a list of all 
illustrations which are included in the book. 
This feature is helpful to teachers and pupils. 
It is possible for a teacher to give an inter- 
esting and comprehensive overview of the 
course by means of the list of illustrations, 
which comprises ten pages of the book. 

It appears that the authors have en- 
deavored to provide a readable book and to 
make it conform to new and accepted edu- 
cational standards for textbook production. 
All important paragraphs have a topic sen- 
tence in heavy type. A large amount of en- 
richment reading is provided. Problems and 
activities have been given careful study, and 
there are no “busy-work” suggestions. The 
material which concludes the respective 
units appears to have been given the same 
careful attention as has the presentation of 
the subject content. 

America’s Progress in Civilization, in its 
revised form, is a book of unusual merit. 

Public Schools ROBERT B. WEAVER 
Goshen, Indiana 
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No. 60. Chicago 37: University of Chica- 
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Board (49 West Forty-ninth Street), 
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GitteTTE, A. S. Planning and Equipping the 
Educational Theatre. Cincinnati 24, Ohio: 
National Thespian Society, 1945. Pp. 32. 
$0.60. 

Handbook of Health and Adjustment Services. 
Produced under the Direction of the Cur- 
riculum Council. Curriculum Bulletin, 
No. 1. Portland, Oregon: Portland Public 
Schools, 1945. Pp. 56. 

How Representative Grade Teachers Are 
Teaching Aviation. Prepared and Dis- 
tributed by School and College Service 
of United Air Lines, Inc. Chicago: United 
Air Lines, Inc. 

How They Were Staged: A Practical Guide to 
the Staging of 42 Outstanding Plays. Edit- 
ed by Earl W. Blank. Cincinnati 24, 
Ohio: National Thespian Society, 1945. 
Pp. 64. $1.60. 

Laws of 1944 and 1945 Relating to the Cali- 
fornia Public School System. Bulletin of 
the California State Department of Edu- 
cation, Vol. XIV, No. 2. Sacramento, 
California: California State Department 
of Education, 1945. Pp. viii+220. 

PAULSON, BLANCHE. People Are Different. 
Developed from the Student Work Sheets 
prepared by the High School Committee, 
Bureau of Child Study, Grace Munson, 
Director. Self-appraisal and Careers 
Pamphlet No. 2. Chicago: Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of Chicago, 1945. Pp. 
52. $0.25. 

Report of the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, 
Incorporated, 1944. New York: Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation, Inc., 1945. Pp. 44. 

Scott, CLaricE L., and Hacoop, ANNE. 
Knitwear Make-overs. United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Miscelianeous 
Publication 575. Washington 25: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1945. Pp. 16. 

Smamons, A. G. E. “Material Aids for Use in 
the Teaching of Geography.” Educa- 
tional Bulletin, No. 1. Fitchburg, Massa- 
chusetts: Massachusetts State College, 
1945. Pp. 28 (mimeographed). $o.25. 


Smito, Harry P. A New Cardinal Objective 
of American Education. The J. Richard 
Street Lecture for 1945. Syracuse, New 
York: Syracuse University, 1945. Pp. 28. 
$0.50. 

Substandard Wages: An Analysis of Their 
Extent and Effect, and What Must Be 
Done To Establish a Higher Wage Level, 
Prepared in co-operation with Textile 
Workers Union of America, C.I.O. 
Washington 6: Department of Research 
and Education, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. $o.15. 

Survey of Public Schools, Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan. By Committee on Field Services, 
Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, Baitle Creek, Michigan: Board 
of Education, 1945. Pp. viii+454. 

The Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese: A 
Report on a Series of Regional Conferences 
Sponsored by the National Education As- 
sociation and Conducted in Co-operation 
with the Office of Inter-American Affairs. 
Compiled and edited by Stephen L. 
Pitcher. Washington 6: National Educ-- 
tion Association, 1945. Pp. 24. 

Wo tre, Eunice. A Handbook for the High 
School Teacher-Librarian. Kansas State 
College Bulletin of Information, Vol. 
XXV, No. 8. Studies in Education Num- 
ber (Thirtieth of the Series). Emporia, 
Kansas: Kansas State Teachers College 
of Emporia, 1945. Pp. 32. 
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Bibliography, No. 76—Good References: 
The Local Board of Education compiled 
by Andrew H. Gibbs. Pp. 12. 

Bulletin No. 2, 1945—More Firepower for 
Health Education by Arthur H. Stein- 
haus. Pp. 50. $0.15. 

Vocational Division Bulletin No. 233, 
Trade and Industrial Series No. 61 
(1945)—Training School Bus Drivers. 
Prepared by the American Automobile 
Association Service of the Vocational 
Division. Pp. x+162. $0.30. 
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